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Hersey, John A Single Pebble | says, disclaiming any autobiographical overtones in the 
Knopf. June 4, 1956. 181p. $3.00. first-personal narration, “the century and I were both 
John Hersey was born in China in 1914 and lived there young and sure of ourselves,” the characters of this 
o>" for the first ten years of his life. Although the author story are so clearly delineated, the scenery so photo- 
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graphically described, the interpretation of custom and 
legend so sympathetically presented that the reader 
finds himself becoming part of the book. 


A young American engineer who speaks Mandarin 
Chinese and who has made an intensive study of the 
Yangtze River is sent to China by an American firm to 
locate sites for dams to curb the unruly river and pro- 
vide power-development for the countryside. He travels 
up-river by junk hauled by some forty trackers. 


Head of the tow-gang is Old Pebble who does every- 
thing in cadence and song, whether giving an order or 
setting his strong back to the pull of the tow-rope. His 
body seems made of rhythm-bound muscles. His phi- 
losophy was to “buy friendship and save that.” Money 
had little or no interest for him. Once, during the 
trip, Old Pebble won much money; he stepped to the 
rail of the junk and “pinching the bottom of the little 
loaded bag” disdainfully dropped all the coins into the 
“whispering river.’ He was content to have won. 
Resting or sweating he was always happy. 


Su-ling, the young wife of the junk’s owner is a fasci- 
nating character, too. In her musical voice she tells 
tales, recites verses, interprets the beauty of the river 
and of the old Chinese culture. It is through her that 
the engineer realizes that, although he had received an 
advanced education in the great science of engineering, 
h could rank himself only just “a few leeks’ worth” 
above these paupered, illiterate rivermen. He could 
not at first understand their apparent indolence, the 
lack of drive, the indifference to goals which he held 
most valuable. He wanted an engineered China. In 
time he realizes that there is a gap, an unendurable idea 
forcing itself upon him that “perhaps the Great River 
could not and should not be challenged.” 


In a powerfully brief climax, Old Pebble slips and hangs 
above the torrent in a gorge of the river only by his 
harness. The junk-owner knowing Old Pebble’s wor- 
ship of Su-ling and her attraction to him, orders the 
harness cut. In the confusion, something happens and 
Old Pebble is last seen being swallowed up in the 
yellow waters. 


This is the China before 1932, the China John Hersey 
seems to want to show us to teach us a lesson that 
American or other materialism with all its scientific 
know-how cannot overnight be imposed on the slow 
tempo and softness of Chinese life, on the refinement 
of an old civilization and its culture. It is an excellent 
short novel, skillfully and beautifully written. It de- 
serves recommendation. 


Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* * * 


O’Flaherty, Liam The Stories of Liam O’Flaherty 
Devin-Adair. June 5, 1956. 419p. $5.00. 


Out of the misty silence that hung over Ireland for long 
centuries there came a playwright named John Milling- 
ton Synge. He wrote with an almost savagely sparse 
economy, and with his rise in the literary heavens, the 
name of the Aran Islands became a commonplace, for 
from these islands came Synge. And from these same 
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islands came another literary star in the great Irish 
revival of letters, Liam O’Flaherty. 


O’Flaherty’s rise to fame was sudden, with the publi- 
cation of The Informer, from which was made one of 
the great motion pictures of all times; and his Famine 
established him as a major writer in this century. But 
though his novels are great, moving, almost epic, it 
seems to me that his final fame will lie in the field of 
the short story. 


O'Flaherty writes about the things and people he knows 
well. Coming from one of the most desolate spots on 
earth, he knows well the terrible intensity of the 
struggle of man wresting a reluctant and bare living 


from nature. 


that comes out of the soil is a treasure to be hoarded 
against the fall of famine. And when the men go out 
in their small boats to fish in the turbulent waters, there 
lies over them the threat of sudden and terrible disaster, 
This is a world of tired backs, hungry stomachs, and 


lonely wives listening in dread to the sound of the | 


rising sea. 

What is most interesting in these stories is the study 
of the healing power of nature in the world of O’Fla 
herty. There is no Wordsworthian bubbling over the 
ecstatic spiritual vision to be found in nature. But 
there is a deep, organ-like refrain running under the 
stories that nature will destroy all, but will inexorably 
press down a cap of forgetfulness upon the brow of the 
sorrowing loved one who is left behind. Indeed, as in 
“The Landing,” there seems to be a certain enthusiasm 
for tragedy born into these people who attempt to wrest 
their lives from the sea. They glory in the destruction 
being visited upon their own, and seem filled with 
small sadness when death is beaten off. Even in their 
gaiety, as in “The Wedding,” there is an undertone of 
tragedy moving beneath the surface of joy. 


But it is not only man that O’Flaherty has studies. 
These stories have an animal world moving through 
them, and it seems to me that O’Flaherty may have 
achieved his immortality here. He has come to know 
man standing dumbly against the power of nature, and 
this knowledge has been transformed into an under: 
standing of that world of dumbness where nature is the 
total ruler, where no human soul can stand in grandeur 
in the midst of tragedy. ‘“The Wounded Cormorant” 
is a terrible and moving story of cruel death. “The 
Cow’s Death” is a painful cry that is almost human in 
its tenderness. And so through his golden stories of 
na Black Mare,” “The Hawk,” and “The Wate 
en. 


For those who have known of O'Flaherty, this collec 
tion of forty-one stories will be a welcome treasure 
For any unfortunate who has known him only throug 
The Informer, this book should be a magnificent intro 
duction to one of the finest writers of English prose thi 
century has produced, and one of the great masters 
the short story. If you have ever wondered why minis 
tures can be thought of as great art, read this book ant 


you will know. 
Frank O’Gorman, 
Department of English, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


For in the Aran Islands the fields are | 
cultivated by the foot, not by the mile, and every potato | 
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Steward, Davenport Way of a Buccaneer 
Dutton. June 13,1956. 320p. $3.95. 


This novel of adventure for the summer trade tells the 
story of Wayne Thorpe. Fresh from Cambridge in 
1663, he joins his father in a smuggling venture in the 
New World; but they are betrayed most foully by one 
Don Timoteo O’Bannion. Wayne alone escapes. He 
finds refuge among the Maroons, blacks who have run 
away from their cruel Spanish masters and live off the 
country and off occasional raids on Spanish caravans. 
When one of these raids under Wayne’s leadership 
proves too bold, the Spaniards send a punitive expedi- 
tion, destroy the hide-out, capture its inhabitants and 
lead them away as slaves. As a slave, Wayne’s sorry 
lot is lightened by Spanish female interest in this 
“gorgeous hunk of man.” Finally, Wayne is rescued 
by the British in time to go to Jamaica and join up with 
the notorious Henry Morgan; he takes part in the as- 
sault and capture of Puerto Principe and of Porto Bello. 
Disgusted with the cruelty and pillaging that follows 
these pirate victories, Wayne decides to settle down in 
Jamaica with the red-headed daughter of one of the 
settlers. Then his father-in-law’s fortunes are jeopard- 
ized, which is why Wayne sets out once more with his 
own ship and crew, snares a Spanish galleon laden with 
gold and gets his revenge at the same time on his old 
enemy O’Bannion. That the plot is packed with action 
and movement should already be obvious; that its ex- 
titement is too realistic and tawdry cannot but further 
cheapen the value of this bundle of situation-cliches. 


* * * 


The King’s Messenger 
June 8, 1956. 281p. $3.50. 


Edwards, Samuel 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


This is a tale of espionage in the days when William 
and Mary were reigning in England and Louis XIV was 
King in France. Terence Haliwell and his friend, the 
Marquis de Sevier, were (so the story goes) two of 
England’s best under-cover agents. On their last assign- 
ment, Terence is to carry some papers to Holland while 
de Sevier is to go to the New World and capture the 
banner of St. Simeon, the victory pennant of the Comte 
de Frontenac, held in superstitious awe by France’s 
Indian allies. At Plymouth, however, de Sevier is 
killed and Haliwell’s papers are stolen. To avoid dis- 
grace and in a spirit of adventure, Terence decides to 
masquerade as his friend, go to the New World and 
carry out de Sevier’s assignment. Unfortunately, the 
wife of the Marquis, the young Adrienne, was to ac- 
company her husband on the journey. Experienced 
teaders could, no doubt, carry the plot from there on 
in. But there are a few switches. De Sevier was also 
a French agent, Terence learns when he is seized for 
his duplicity in Quebec. Adrienne gets the help of an 

Igonquin chief named Tondo, (up-and-away Silver 
old hoss!) and they help Terry escape. In Boston, the 
governor’s daughter Deborah falls for Terry. Counter- 
spies capture both again and send Deborah off to Que- 
bec leaving Terry in the woods to die; but he makes 
through to an Algonquin camp and with ten brave 
braves goes to Quebec, captures the pennant, rescues 
Deborah and Adrienne, returns to Boston and soon 
settles down to stay in the New World with the lady 
of his choice. 


Steward — Edwards — Mardikian — Kay 
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This is pleasant summer reading for adults and upper- 
level teen-agers. It will, doubtless, eventually be filmed. 


William Schweder, S.]., 
Georgetown University, 


Washington, D.C. 
*x* * *® 


Mardikian, George Song of America 
McGraw-Hill. May 18, 1956. 312p. $4.50. 

The familiar and perhaps thoughtless reference to 
“starving Armenians” has been neatly overturned by 
George Mardikian, the round and big-hearted Ar- 
menian immigrant who has devoted his life to feeding 
people and who, almost as a sideline, runs “Omar 
Khayyam’s” the famous shish-kebab palace in San 
Francisco. George is one of the world’s nicest guys, 
and he was probably inspired to do this autobiography 
by his appearance on that dreadful television program, 
“This Is Your Life.” It was, on the whole, a mistake. 


It is very difficult these days to develop a healthy atti- 
tude on patriotism, to steer a middle course somewhere 
between the DAR and the man who looks on any show 
of national emotion as a disease. Mr. Mardikian, thanks 
to his remarkable culinary talent and enthusiasm, made 
the Horatio Alger story come true. He arrived in 
America as a young man, a fugitive from Turkish terror 
with five dollars (in pennies) in his pockets. He has a 
right, probably, to be proud of the fact that he is now 
important enough to be invited to a stag dinner at the 
White House, and his gratitude to the free America 
that made all this possible is so sincere it is refreshing 
and often touching. But this kind of autobiography, 
(it was prompted, significantly, by the editor of the 
Reader’s Digest), can be awfully dull. The life of a suc- 
-essful restauranteur, especially when it is unenlight- 
ened by any notable literary talent, is of interest, we 
fear, only to the restauranteur’s family and friends. 


For those intrigued by Armenian-American color, there 
is plenty. The author is a garrulous sort, and his book 
is replete with anecdotes, some of them funny, about 
his relations in Fresno and the old country, and about 
the famous people who have eaten at Omar’s. There 
are also abundant tips for aspiring cooks. Mr. Mardi- 
kian implicitly also makes some good points for the 
need for refugee immigration to America. He quotes 
Cardinal Agajanian’s remark: “I am firmly convinced 
that it is easier to get into Heaven than into the United 
States of America.” 


George has done many wonderful things in his life, in- 
cluding the rescue of thousands of Armenian DP’s from 
concentration camps and the elimination of warmed- 
over chipped beef from Army mess halls. But this book 
will remain as one of his lesser achievements. If you 
happen to be in San Francisco, you could spend the 
$4.50 much more profitably on arkayagan abour and 
pilaff. 
James W. Arnold, 


Sacramento, California 


* * * 
Kay, Teresa The Burning Jewel 
Appleton, Century, Crofts. June 5, 1956. 288p. $3.75. 


Teresa Kay is a convert, of English birth and upbring- 
ing, at present residing in California. Her story, which 
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is one of married love, has the virtue of being unusual, 
so much so that the readers finds it a little hard to feel 
at home; but by the last part of the book, the reader 
will be fully absorbed in a gripping and well written 
story. Lindon Hern is the English consul to a town in 
Rumania, happily married and with one son, Robin, 
about school age. Lindon, however, is a moody and 
violent person, who has been warped by the memory 
of an adulterous father who even turned Lindon’s own 
sister against him. For some years now Lindon has 
been happy with his innocent and lovely wife, Laura, 
from whom he concealed his background. He is deter- 
mined to give his son a happy childhood, but in a freak 
accident the boy is drowned, partly because of Lindon’s 
fault. The whole flood of bitterness against life then 
wells up in him and causes him to turn against his wife, 
who in her confusion makes matters worse by striking 
back. In desperate unhappiness Lindon searches else- 
where for love, and at one point is on the verge of self- 
destruction. Here, however, is the turning point, for 
a blind impulse to confess his whole life story to some- 
one brings him to the side of Fr. Farrell, an American 
priest, studying in Rumania. In the final part of the 
book he pours out the whole story of his life and its 
twisted loves; and as the story closes, one feels that the 
burning jewel of his married life will be saved, that 
new healing and love will return to him and Laura who 
have learned the need for mutual forgiveness. 


The author has a fine sensitivity for married relations, 
and for the subtle interplay of feelings, love, hatred, 
and jealousy among very cultivated people. At times 
her writing is too emotional and cloudy, but the last 
part of the book shows genuine dramatic power. It is 
a good story of God’s grace saving a marriage that was 
clearly headed for ruin. Priests might find the book 
enjoyable, for it is not too unlike many tales that are 
told in the privacy of rectory parlors. Married persons 
too will find in it real depth and understanding of the 
tempestuous course of love beyond the romance stage. 
In general it is suitable for adult readers. 


Fr. Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D.C. 


x *& * 
When God Slept 


Bourne, Peter 
Putnam. June 8, 1956. 382p. $4.50. 


“Don’t change horses in the middle of the stream.” 
This proverb and many others based on the same idea 
warn man of the inadvisability of deviating from a suc- 
cessful pattern. Peter Bourne would have done well 
to have heeded the proverb. Bourne’s novel begins in 
mid-twelfth century England just after the civil war 
between Stephen and Matilda. Bourne’s protagonist, 
Michael de Bernay, is studying to be a knight under the 
tutelage of Sir William of Shepdale. The feud between 
Sir William and a neighboring lord, Sir Robert Hen- 
nyngforde, erupts in war, and Sir William’s castle is 
beseiged. So far, this novel is excellent. To be sure, 
it is not profound; nevertheless, it is a rousing, quick- 
paced adventure with expert, detailed, and accurate 
descriptions of medieval customs and life. The story 
is at this point following the style of Ivanhoe. Sudden- 
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ly, however, King Henry appears and sentences Sir 
William to fight in the Crusades as a punishment for 
breaking the peace. Michael is to accompany Sir Wil- 
liam. 


One page later, Michael is a galley slave on an Arab 
ship sailing to Indochina. Eventually he arrives in 
Yacodharapura, the capital of Southwest Indochina. 
There he labors on the building of a new temple, but 
shortly he is transferred to the household of Princess 
Jayarajadevi. He helps put down a revolt, manages to 
have a friend of his transferred from temple slavery to 
the household of the princess. This friend is in reality 
a nobleman of the Chams, bitter enemies of the people 
of Yacodharapura. Michael helps this nobleman to his 
freedom. The people of the Chams and the people of 
Yacodharapura war back and forth, and finally the 
Chams are victorious. Michael is given his freedom, 
and he, his old friend Will Long-arm and Tilaka, the 


favorite heroine, return to England. 


There is little reason to consider this novel seriously, 
The author manipulates the plot so obviously that the 
adventures in Indochina become completely dull. The 
whole Eastern saga is so plainly contrived by the author 
that one forgets he is reading a story and waits to see 
the author lift the next obvious “chance” occurrence 
into its narrative position. 


The first one hundred thirteen pages are splendid sim- 
ply because the author is much more at ease in twelfth 
century England than in twelfth century Cambodia. 
The transition itself is not even managed dexterously. 
We travel from West to East on one page. Kipling 
must have been an amateur. For him never the twain 
could meet. Bourne has them meet after just one page. 
Twelfth century Indochina may not have been dull and 
puerile in contrast to twelfth century England, but 
Peter Bourne manages to convey that impression quite 


successfully. 
Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


*- * & 
Hill of the Rooster 


Holden, Curry 
Holt. Apr. 23, 1956. 319p. $3.95. 


In our own United States the Indian has suffered many 
injustices in the process of being assimilated by the 
government of his wealth-hungry white brother. He 
has long since submitted to his fate. In our neighbor 
republic to the South there is a longer and crueler his 
tory of Indian persecution and one which continue 
down to the present as the Yaquis still struggle to re 
tain their freedom, their primitive culture and _ thei 
hereditary lands as an enclave within Mexico. The 
story of their struggle is a story of persecutions, outrages 
murder, slavery, deportations, and faith and_ broken 
promises resisted by rebellion, outrages, banditry an¢ 
unwise behavior on the part of the Yaquis. This nove 
is built on an incident of such resistance near the en(| 
of the first quarter of the Twentieth Century. 


The story begins in 1904 at Hermosillo where Mexica 
soldiers have just rounded up a group of Yaquis. Al 
the women and the old men are hanged summarily) 
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adult males are sent to the henequen plantations of 
Yucatan and the children adopted by Mexican families. 
Two of the children, seeing their mothers killed, vow 
vengeance upon the Mexicans. The story resumes 
fifteen years later when the girl, Chepa, has become a 
noted bandit chief, living in the mountains with her 
small band and notably harrying the Mexicans, of 
whom she has vowed to kill at least two hundred. The 
boy, Teta, has just returned from Yucatan to the Yaqui 
villages. He executes a coup against a thieving Mexi- 
can contractor and takes to the mountains where he 
gradually forms his own band with whom he executes 
a successful train robbery. 


Of course Teta and Chepa meet and fall in love. He 
overcomes her initial reluctance and they wed in an 
idyllic pastoral with backgrounds of barbarous banditry. 
The Mexican government offers a general Yaqui am- 
nesty which is refused because of mistrust of Mexican 
conduct. While executing a horse stealing raid to the 
North, Teta’s and Chepa’s bands are accidentally trap- 
ped by superior Mexican forces searching for another 
raiding Yaqui band. They resist heroically on the Hill 
of the Rooster but are killed by Mexican artillery before 
fellow Yaquis can rescue them. 


Mr. Holden has written a naturalistically tender love 
story within a background of banditry and barbarism 
among a primitive people struggling in the only way 
they know against unjust oppression and for their way 
of life. He has drawn an excellent picture of that way 
of life and of the mechanism of resistance. It is cruel 
and barbarous, it is highly amoral, it is the only answer 
known to an ignorant people. The matter is not objec- 
tionably treated but because of its nature it is suitable 


~ only for adults. 


* * * 


Parry, Dennis Varvara 


Reynal. May 8, 1956. 236p. $3.50. 

A popular novelist in his native England, Dennis Parry 
was killed in a motor accident a year ago, in June, 1955. 
The American edition of this novel of his was printed 
in Great Britain, which may explain its unattractive 
appearance. The novel itself is slight and may well 
be classified as hammock reading for the sedentary who 
likes to be vicariously titivated by what passes for so- 
phistication and is hardly more than polite bawdry. 
The heroine of this slice of the picaresque is dumped 
into London society after being born and brought up in 
a remote village of Chinese Turkestan. She has to 
learn how to dress and conduct herself in the accepted 
Mayfair mode, a matter complicated by her amazonian 
proportions. She is also fighting to save an inheritance 
that would come to her as the daughter of Fulk Elli- 
son, if she can prove she is legitimately so. Her uncle, 
Cedric, something of a kleptomaniac as well as a miser, 
is trying to disprove Varvara’s claims. Cedric gets 
dumped off a balcony onto his fragile noggin and no 
one is quite sure that Varvara did not tip him over. 
Meantime, Varvara has been taken in hand by Andrew 
Callingham, wealthy fellow student of David Lindley, 
friend of the family, who tells the tale. There’s an 
amusing tippling butler named Turpin who furnishes 
some relief from all the chi-chi goings on. Varvara 
may sell better in the paperbacks, when and if. 


Parry — Scherf — Grierson — Benson — Roth 
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CLUE-WORKS 
John M. Coppinger, Contributing Editor 


Scherf, Margaret The Cautious Overshoes 
Doubleday. May 15,1956. 192p. $2.75. 


Rev. Martin Buell is the vicar of his church in Farring- 
ton, Montana. He seems to spend most of his time in 
the nonecclesiastical activities of his parish—involved 
in uncovering the identity of a dead tramp found in a 
freight car. Is it young Dean Castleman? 

As Buell pursues his investigation the author brings a 
small town and a spectrum of personalities into sharp 
focus as she competently spins a plausible low-voltage 
tale of detection wherein atmosphere and character 
receive more than casual attention. 


Verdict: A comfortable pair of Overshoes.” 
*x* * * 


Grierson, Edward The Second Man 


Knopf. May 1, 1956. 308p. $1.25. 

Why are the British able to come up—year in and year 
out—with at least one good novel built around a court 
trial? Until a better one comes along in °56 this one 
will do. For a couple of switches: London and Old 
Bailey are not the scenes; the barrister for the defense 
is a female, Marion Kerrison. Did John Maudsley mur- 
der his aunt? Or was there a second man? Who com- 
mitted the robbery? 

Actually, Grierson is too conscientious a novelist to 
worry about the element of mystery. He is more in- 
terested in probing into the psychological motivation of 
his characters rather than a great deal of superfluous 
action. And he has a literate and witty style. 


Verdict: An interesting novel flavored with mystery. 


> * * 


Benson, Ben The Ninth Hour 
Mill-Marrow. May 14, 1956. 224p. $3.00. 


This is a generally effective and crackling story of what 
happens during nine hours of an attempted prison 
break. Considering that this material has been widely 
worked over in such effective thrillers as The Last Mile 
and The Big House, Benson has managed to come up 
with a different slant. The author is primarily inter- 
ested in character, especially how it reacts under the 
intense pressures of violence and death. As usual, 
Benson is on the side of the angels and a recurrent— 
but minor—flaw in all his stories of the Massachusetts’ 
State Police crops up in this one: his policemen are 
almost too good. They are models of imperturbable 
efficiency and devotion. This is commendable but it 
makes them somewhat stiff and a little less human. 
And his thugs are psychopathic cases—each in a par- 
ticular manner. 

Despite this world of black and white, Benson is a pro- 
fessional craftsman who puts together a tightly knit, 
action-crammed piece of work. This is the best he has 
done in quite a while. 


Verdict: Benson gives the reader a good break! 
x* * * 


Roth, Holly The Crimson in the Purple 
Simon & Schuster. June 9, 1956. 239p. $2.75. 


Some of our best mystery writers are women: Agatha 
Christie, Dorothy Sayers. They have achieved greatest 
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success whenever they have stayed close to a feminine 
viewpoint in their narration. True, Peter Wimsey and 
Hercule Poirot are not females; but the tone of the 
books in which they appear has a conclusively inbred 
fragility—a reflection of the personalities of their au- 
thors. As such, the detectives are sophisticated cos- 
mopolites. 

So in a rather circuitous way, one approaches Holly 
Roth and her strange—and unbelievable—private de- 
tective (“I am not a private eye!”) Bill Farland. How 
Farland gets mixed up in the Hadden case is told in the 
most ineffective harmony of style and narrator this 
reviewer has encountered in years. Farland keeps in- 
sisting he is confused emotionally, shocked by violence 
and murder. (This is the man to whom Catherine 
Hadden goes for help!) The reader is plagued by the 
same shiftlessness and flabbiness of the style and the 
plot. 


Verdict: Purple prose makes reader crimson! 
* * 


Lockridge, Frances and Richard 
The Faceless Adversary 


Lippincott. June 6, 1956. 191p. $2.50. 


The Lockridges have written many a mystery. Quality 
has ranged over a large spectrum. This time out they’ve 
up with an intriguing gimmick: a complicated and pro- 
tracted frameup of an innocent victim. John Hayward 
is the man who finds himself accused of two murders, 
neither of which he committed. The authors have 
built their plot around the quaintly credible notion that 
there are many “faceless” John Haywards who walk 
the streets of New York. They are completely un- 
distinguished, part of the milling throng. This anony- 
mity almost gets John into the death house. 

Verdict: Better-than-average (for the Lockridges). 


Macdonald, Ross The Barbarous Coast 
Knopf. June 17, 1956. 247p. $2.95. 

The highest tribute this reviewer can pay to Ross Mac- 
donald may—on first statement—seem obtuse. But it’s 
this: for two years I have been trying to get copies of 
his earlier works, The Drowning Pool and The Moving 
Target. Both are in the local library (which allows 
no reservations); they circulate so actively, they are 
never on the shelf (at least not when I’m there). 


Why the interest? Here is a top-grade craftsman who 
always gives the reader a humdinger of a logical puzz- 
ler, a crisp sharp style, and splendidly realized charac- 
ters who, invariably, are the most pitiable and sordid 
children of Adam. Lew Archer is the eye—tough in 
his passive stolidity. Middle-aged and mellow, Lew 
has a great compassion for the people and their crimes 
with which he gets involved. The scene has always 
been in and around Los Angeles—which seems to breed 
a specially mixed-up human being. 

This time Lew starts out looking for a wandering wife. 
Fairly soon he finds himself getting deeper and deeper 
into a swirling maze of blackmailers, alcoholics, racke- 
teers and murderers. 


To the best of my knowledge Hollywood movie makers 
have not yet bought any of Lew Archer’s cases for pro- 
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duction. They’re missing a real bet when they pass up 
Ross Macdonald. 


Verdict: One of the best of the year. 
*x* * € 


Hunter, Alan Gently By the Shore 
Rinehart. May 30,1956. 249p. $2.75. 

With a literate wit, Alan Hunter brings us another 
episode in the career of Chief Inspector Gently of the 
Yard. This one starts with a dead man being washed 
up on the beach at Starmouth. Before the peppermint- 
munching sage can return to London he and the reader 
have had an amusingly diverting escapade in which 
Communist plot and counterplot, counterfeit, and be 
trayal have been skilfully mixed. 


An interesting novelty: the seamier side of English 
society—the spivs, muggs and tarts who don’t often 
turn up as important characters in the usual British 
mystery are here trooped out in all their ignominous 


glory. 
Verdict: Gently does it, again! 
s * & 


Steen, Marguerite The Unquiet Spirit 
Doubleday. June 7, 1956. 253p. $3.75. 

“In the tradition of Henry James’s classic The Turn of 
the Screw,” the blurb says. And there are overtones 
here of that earlier tale of malignant other-world figures 
intent upon the possession of a small child. But one 
feels they are mainly derivative, paler shades of the 
pale ghosts from the master’s hand. Not but what 
this can stand one its own as a story of eerie mood and 
suspenseful atmosphere. Better still, ome may look at 
its solution either rationally, as the act of an introvert 
too long preoccupied with esoteric dabblings, or irra- 
tionally, as the final vengeful act of a restless, disem- 
bodied spirit, “lost between Heaven and hell” until 
able to break its bonds. 


The story is told by Brian, Lord Whittenham, about his 
old school friend, Arnold Lewes, and the latter’s preco 
cious, handsome, bratty small son, Dominick John. 
The whole Lewes family was queer. During his school- 
days, Arnold had opened up the old grave of the 18th 
century witch called Sewell who was hanged but, tradi- 
tion said, never buried. The grave was empty. Now| 
at forty a successful businessman, his queerness had 
become more pronounced and his love for his son, like 
his father’s for him, had become an obsession. Invited 
to his home for the weekend, Brian found the atmos 
phere so disturbingly uncomfortable he made an excus: | 
to leave early, and then found himself caught in the 
whirlwind of tragedy. 


Intricate plotting of the story, with many flashbacks 
and a slow uncovering of characters, their relationships 
and interplay upon each other, heighten suspense but 
also increase the concentration necessary to follow the 
action. In comparison with the small boy in The Tum 
of the Screw, Dominick John is overdrawn. And itis 
a little difficult to reconcile the boy Arnold who too 
good care of his younger fag, with Arnold at home an( 
Arnold as an adult. The book makes a good evening’ 


entertainment, however. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
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Huddleston, Trevor, C.R. 
Naught for Your Comfort 
Doubleday. May 17, 1956. 253p. $3.75. 


For some years a leading voice crying out from the 
South African human relations wilderness has been 
that of Father Trevor Huddleston. An Anglo-Catholic 
missionary of the Resurrectionist Community, he has 
wielded a powerful pen to call the world’s attention 
to the ignominies and sufferings borne by the African 
majority in its own home at the hands of an apatheti- 
cally Christian, white minority determined to maintain 
a permanent political, economic, social and even theo- 
logical supremacy. For this he has earned the scorn 
and bitter denunciation of the Union’s Government of 
which he is a naturalized citizen. American readers 
now have the opportunity to reflect upon a trenchant 
and personal analysis of the South African racial jungle 
from the viewpoint of an extremely orthodox Catholic 
theology and sensitive Christian conscience. 


Naught For Your Comfort constitutes a slashing attack 
upon the apartheid acts and policies of the Union gov- 
ernment as they make life a virtual hell for millions 
of Africans. “On this level,” Father Huddleston de- 
clares, “hell is not a bad description of South Africa, 
nor a very real exaggeration. For, as I understand it 
theologically, the real pain and agony .. . of hell is 
frustration. Its atmosphere is dread. Its horror is its 
eternity. When you are in hell you see the good but 
can never reach it, you know that you are made for 
God but between yourself and Him ‘there is a great 
gulf fixed.’ It is not a bad description of the ultimate 
meaning of apartheid. And I am not at all sure that it 
is very far from the ideal which the pressent govern- 
~ of South Africa has set itself to actualize.” (pp. 
23-24). 


The frustrations and fears of the African people in their 
own country are dramatically portrayed by Father 
Huddleston’s description of the pass laws (which deny 
an African the right to move about without identifica- 
tion papers) and the settlement policies (which deny 
him the right of freehold ownership and keep him 
permanently located in municipal slums, permanently 
at least until an expanding white neighborhood forces 
the mass migration of thousands of people to a new 
“settlement”). The white minority’s dominant theme 
is the need for maintaining control over the African at 
all costs, to prevent him from ever feeling that he is a 
permanent or necessary feature of the white society 
and economy. The tragic impact of such living condi- 
tions upon the African Christians can not be over- 
stated and some of Father Huddleston’s best pages 
describe his attempts to provide moral guidance to peo- 
ple living in such conditions. 


Naught For Your Comfort constitutes a vigorous por- 
trait of the trials of a truly Christian conscience in a 
community, nominally Christian, yet completely oblivi- 
ous to the dictates of Christianity regarding its most 
vexing social problem. Father Huddleston’s descrip- 
tions of Christian race relations in South Africa con- 
tain many parallels to the situation in the American 
South and they describe a condition in which many 
southern Churches may ultimately find themselves if 
they do not re-examine the meaning of Christ’s doc- 
trines in the real crisis of the mid-twentieth century. 


Huddleston — Romulo 
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Naught For Your Comfort will be very discomforting 
to those lacking a real sense of Christianity in the prac- 
tical order of race relations, but all should read it to 
stimulate their consciences and remind us of what 
might happen here. 


* * * 


The Meaning of Bandung 
June 2, 1956. 102p. 


Romulo, Carlos P. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 

Last year’s conference at Bandung, Indonesia, may yet 
occupy a place in history similar to the Congresses of 
Vienna and Berlin. While the latter were concerned 
with the settlement of wars by the dominant world 
powers, Bandung was concerned with the requisites of 
peace by the have-not voices of the new world polity. 
Initiated and sponsored by the Colombo nations 
(Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan) it 
brought together the leaders of Communist China, 
Southeast Asia, the Arab lands, Iran, Turkey, and 
several African nations (not all of which can yet be 
termed states). 

What had these lands in common that they should 
meet at such a conference and focus the eyes of the 
entire world on Indonesia’s summer capitol? To a large 
extent it was something negative—except for Com- 
munist China all of them had been ruled by or been 
at the suffrance of the dominant white European 
powers. This gave them a common purpose and feel- 
ing of identity which the Western foreign offices and 
press feared would turn into an anti-Western forum 
from which no good (for the West) could flow. The 
“neutralist” attitudes of three sponsors, the vigorous 
fanfare put out by Nasser’s Egypt and Communist 
China were all taken as evidence of a new diplomatic 
attack upon the West. 

In retrospect, these fears were exaggerations. The Ban- 
dung Conference showed that the West had staunch 
allies, alive to the dangers of Communism, among the 
“have-not” nations of the Asian-African world. The 
initiative, thought to lie in the hands of neutralist and 
communist states, was seized by such men as Sir John 
Kotelawala of Ceylon, Prince Wan of Thailand, and 
especially by America’s staunch Asian friend, Asia’s 
outstanding Catholic Statesman, General Carols P. 
Romulo of the Philippines. The result was at least a 
draw and Bandung may yet be counted as an asset for 
the West. 

In March of this year the University of North Carolina 
invited Romulo to deliver the Weil lectures on Ameri- 
can Civilization under the title “The Meaning of Ban- 
dung.” These two lectures have now been published 
along with two spontaneous addresses of Romulo eat 
Bandung and the text of the Final Communique issued 
by the Conference. Although one may not fully agree 
with Romulo’s interpretation of Bandung as a victory 
for the democratic world, this slim volume represents 
a notable contribution to American literature on con- 
temporary Asia and should be read both by those who 
seek enlightenment on contemporary world politics and 
by those who would write off the Asian-African world 
as lost to the West. 

Romulo’s interpretation of Bandung is marked by an 
almost contagious optimism as he reviews the progress 
of the meeting and notes that once Iraq’s Foreign Min- 
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ister, Fadhel Jamali, had attacked the new Commu- 
nism colonialism as “more deadly than the old” and 
forcefully defended Iraq’s alliance with Britain and 


Turkey, 
“the anti-Communist states had the ball, and the Asian- 
African Conference, far from turning into an anti-Western 
political demonstration, became an imposing showcase of the 
latent moral and spiritual strength of the democratic align- 
ment in Asia and Africa. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the anti-Communist states put both communism and neutral- 
ism on the defensive, scoring a signal diplomatic triumph 
for the free world. (p. 22) 
Especially impressive are Romulo’s characterizations of 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru, in many respects Amer- 
ica’s most dangerous antagonist in the international 
arena. For Nehru was the prime mover of this confer- 
ence and beforehand everyone thought that his views, 
assisted by those of Chou En-Lai would dominate. Yet 


Romulo can note: 


“Prime Minister Nehru has without a doubt a highly culti- 
vated intellect. But while his fellow delegates were impressed 
by his culture and erudition, many of them were also jolted 
by his pedantry. His pronounced propensity to be dogmatic, 
impatient, irascible, and unyielding, especially in the face of 
opposition, alienated the goodwill of many delegates. Here 
was a conference which everyone thought would be domi- 
nated by him. The evangels of neutralism, Colonel Nasser 
of Egypt and Premier U Nu of Burma, met with the high 
priest of neutralism in New Delhi and together they travelled 
to Bandung. Chou En-Lai himself must have thought that 
the conference would be as Nehru and other neutralists 
would have it. 

To a student of international diplomacy, Mr. Nehru, at 
Bandung, was a most interesting study in human relations. 
For besides affording one an insight into his personality, he 
typified the affectation of cultural superiority induced by a 
conscious identification with an ancient civilization which 
has come to be the hallmark of Indian representation at 
international diplomatic meetings. He was not anti-British 
despite his many years of imprisonment when India was 
under British rule. In fact, because of his British education, 
he has a secret admiration for everything British, He was 
not pro-Communist, as he was, and still is, fighting com- 
munism in India. But he was predisposed by his anti- 
Americanism to be pro-Russia. And his being a Fabian 
socialist and a confirmed agnostic removes him farther away 
from the United States. This redly glinted thread of scarlet 
runs through the elaborate tapestry of Indian diplomacy, giv- 
ing it the unmistakable color of being really not so much 
anti-West as it is anti-American. (pp. 11-12) 


Such a view of Nehru enabled Romulo to address the 

Indian Prime Minister personally in these terms, words 

which may be prophetic for Indian and world history: 
The empires of yesterday on which it used to be said the 
sun never sets are departing one by one from Asia. What 
we fear now is the new empire of communism on which we 
know the sun never rises. May your India, Sir, never be 
caught by the encircling doom. (p. 92) 


Edward R. O’Connor, Ph.D., 
Department of Government, 
The University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas 


* * * 


Douglas, William O. Russian Journey 
Doubleday. June 7, 1956. 255p. $4.50. 

Russian Journey purports to be “the first-hand report 
of what (Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas) 
saw and felt as he traveled across the largest nation in 
the world.” 

Unfortunately, the author relates more of what he 
heard, a good deal of what he felt, but all too little of 
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what he saw of the Soviet Union during the summer 
of 1955. In the main, the reader is left with the im- 
pression that most of the material could easily have 
come from official or unofficial Soviet information. 
Throughout the book, it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the promises and plans of the Party and Govern- 
ment, and the author’s own observations and con- 
clusions. 

What is left is a very readable summary of the Soviet 
Union by a veteran globe-trotter, (there is no doubt 
that the Justice has been places); but scarcely an ac- 
count by a seasoned world-traveler. In some instances, 
one is reminded of that typical tourist from Kansas, 
who finds everything a similarity or lack of same to the 
“home town” —#in this instance the whole United 
States. It is easy to assert that there are “great differ- 
ences and cleavages between the two peoples” (p. 7). 
Yet, merely to conclude, as Justice Douglas does in his 
final chapter, that “the Russian people want peace,” 
that “the Kremlin is anxious to avoid war,” that “the 
ultimate aims of communism have not changed,” that 
“Russia has moved into a position of strength as a result 
of her change in policies,” and that, finally, “peaceful 
coexistence will involve a degree of political competi- 
tion which to date we have never experienced in inter- 
national affairs” (p. 228) is like re-asserting the well- 
known Cal Coolidge apothegm that the preacher was 
“ag’in’ sin.” It makes the only reason for going to 
church one of giving the preacher a local habitat and 
a name. 

For all that, Russian Journey makes interesting reading 


for the fire-sider who wants to know something com. | 
It is for the one | 


fortably about the Soviet Union. 
book-per-subject reader, but unfortunately, not the 


book. The Soviet panorma cannot be divorced from | 
the mental and physical agony which the subjects en: | 
In that, one | 


dured to get on that immense canvas. 
should find the key to unlock this riddle of Russia. 


It is good to read of the brighter side of the achieve- 
ments of these great peoples of many nations. Their 
history, folklore, artistry, and culture is rich. Many 
books already have been written about the more sensz 
tional “pistol-and-whip” side of the Soviet Union. At 
least Justice Dogulas, in describing the beauties and 
people of Central Asia, the artistry and availability of 
the state-sponsored theatre and ballet, the achievements 
and activities of the people of the Soviet Union, has 
given another side of this part of the world. But until 
the ideological differences between the communist 
world are settled, can we look for peace? The author’ 
instance of such an ideological settlement in history, 
Christianity and Islam (p. 241), offers but little com 


fort. 
W. C. Jaskievicz, 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
* * & 
Whitaker, Arthur P. Argentine Upheavd 


Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. May 31, 1956. 179p. $3.50. 


Faced with the inevitable problem of lack of precise 
and exact information and surrounded by the fog d 
confused, mis-informed and ignorant public opinion 
and conjecture, Professor Whitaker here tries to give 
us the facts and fictions which surrounded the fall ¢ 
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Peron and the first few months of the “caretaker gov- 
ernment” under Lonardi and Aramburu. This study, 
covering the period of June 16 to December 1, 1955, 
gives a picture of what happened in Argentina and 
what it can mean in its international implications. 


Professor Whitaker divides his book into three sections 
with an epilogue and appendices. In part I the author 
gives a resume of the events of those five months. In 
part II he outlines the internal struggle as seen in the 
clash of power groups, classes and parties within Ar- 
gentina. This is not an idle or empty appraisal for 
Professor Whitaker has made a special study of this 
country as seen in his The United States and Argentina 
published in 1954. Part III is devoted to an analysis of 
the foreign policy of Argentina, past, present, and pos- 
sibly future, in which he underlines the current situ- 
ation as “a never-failing source of knotty problems” 
especially for the United States. 


In the appendices to his book Professor Whitaker shows 
himself a good historian and does an excellent service in 
including a chronology and the printed texts of ten 
documents, thus giving some of the evidence on which 
he bases his conclusions. 


In his introduction the author disclaims any pretense 
at complete accuracy but his work can only help any- 
one who wishes to know and understand one of our 
southern neighbors. This book can be recommended 
to all with an added note to librarians: Buy this one. 


Peter Damian Holzer, O.F.M., Ph.D., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


Levine, Isaac Don Stalin’s Great Secret 


Coward-McCann. May 25,1956. 126p. $2.50. 
Tokaev, G. A. Soviet Imperialism 
Philosophical Library. 1956. 77p. $2.75. 


Stalin’s great secret seems to have been that he was 
once in the employ of the Czarist secret police, the 
Cheka, and that he was, in that capacity, an informer 
who sent many of his revolutionary comrades to death 
or exile. Mr. Levine’s study makes a plausible case and 
may be the reason behind the present campaign of 
vilification of the man now admitted to have been a 
monstrous tyrant in what still remains a monstrous 
tyranny. 


Colonel G. A. Tokaev, prior to his escape to the West 
in Berlin in 1948, was an engineer and theoretical 
scientist and aerodynamics expert with the Soviet mili- 
tary and had occupied a series of increasingly important 
technical posts in Soviet aircraft production from 1940 
to 1948. His book, edited by E. S. Virpsha and E. 
Sykes from a number of lectures and papers already 
published or in course of preparation for a larger work, 
has the special value of being authentic and succinct. 
In the slim little book, such topics as Soviet military 
and political strategy, the organization of the army, 
navy and air forces, principles of military training, pro- 
cedures for supply and equipment, estimates of the 
morale and of the strength and weakness of the Soviet 
are sketched with outline brevity. Written from first- 
hand knowledge, this slim book is well worth study. 
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Lowenthal, Marvin (editor and translator) 
The Diaries of Theodor Herzl 
Dial. June 11, 1956. 494p. $7.50. 


Theodor Herzl was born in Budapest on May 2, 1860. 
Although his well-to-do parents gave him a good edu- 
cation and a cultural outlook, there was little in his 
environment to instill in him a deep devotion to things 
Jewish. Interested both in literature and in people, 
Theodor chose journalism as a vocation. Meeting with 
considerable success, he soon broadened his field and 
began to write plays and short-stories. However, his 
aspiration to become a novelist was never realized be- 
cause he suddenly became obsessed with a mighty 
dream. The magnitude and scope of this dream, and 
the tremendous effort he made to translate it into 
reality, make The Diaries of Theodor Herzl instructive 
and exciting reading for anyone who is in the least 
curious about the events that change the course of 
history. 


Herzl believed that the Jews were not a sect, a race, 
or a collection of miscellaneous groups—they were a 
people and, as such, they needed a country. To this 
end, the establishment of a Jewish State, Herzl devoted 
his knowledge, his literary skill, and his life. In the 
introduction to the Diaries, Mr. Lowenthal writes: “The 
present State of Israel owes its origin to Theodor Herzl 
—at least in the sense that he was the catalyst who 
precipitated the modern forces that brough it to birth. 
Since Moses, no single man, no Washington or Bis- 
mark, has been to an equal degree the father of a 
country.” 


Because Herzl had a dramatist’s gift of observation and 
a journalist’s skill with words, and because he wrote 
with utter freedom and honesty, he gives the reader a 
feeling of on-the-spot news coverage. Beginning with 
the first entry, the dawn of an idea, on Pentecost, 1895, 
and suddenly breaking off in the middle of a sentence 
on May 16, 1904, the Diaries vividly record the ideas 
and activity of an unpremeditated statesman who 
single-handed negotiated with the rulers, statesmen, 
and financiers who controlled the destiny of Europe 
and Asia. Of particular interest is the account of 
Herzl’s interviews with Pope Pius X, the Kaiser, the 
Turkish Sultan, and Lord Rothschild, because these 
passages effectively project the compelling personalities, 
ideas, and forces that were so soon to catapult us into 


the first World War. 


Since Herzl felt that his work would be utterly worth- 
less if he played the hypocrite with himself, his Diaries 
reflect not only his personal magnetism, courage, and 
wisdom, but also his petty jealousies, suspicions, over- 
sensitiveness, and pride. He tried to evaluate both 
himself and his problems with equal honesty. For ex- 
ample: “To bring the Jews all under one hat will be 
the devil’s own job because every Jew has a head of 
his own. .. . I am prepared for everything: the yearn- 
ings for the flesh-pots of Egypt, the dance around the 
golden cafe, the ingratitude of those who have most 
cause to be grateful. . . . The youth, I shall of course 
carry by storm.” 


Although Herzl died on July 3, 1904, without seeing 
his dream become a reality, on August 16, 1949, his 
coffin was flown to the State of Israel and laid to rest 
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on a ridge called Mount Herzl. His epitaph might well 
have been his oft-used quotation: “The most remark- 
able of all things is when a man never gives up!” 


Both Herzl’s conception of God and his basic philos- 
ophy were Spinozistic, but this will in no way affect 
intelligent adults—without exception, they should find 
the Diaries interesting and instructive reading. 


Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


Seaman, D.C. B. From Vienna to Versailles 
Coward-McCann. June 8, 1956. 216p. $3.50. 


What historians usually do at the culmination of their 
careers after much reading, research in archives, de- 
liberation and experience, Senior History Master D. C. 
B. Seaman is attempting with the “first fruit” of his 
historical knowledge. His courage is admirable; but, 
even considering all the handicaps connected with any 
experiment to produce an analysis of one century, this 
work hardly reaches the level of a good Master’s thesis. 
It would have been much better for him to be satisfied 
with the legends of the nineteenth century. The mo- 
ment he reaches the present century he is definitely 
moving on quicksilver. Mr. Seaman does not seem to 
be familiar with the political and diplomatic history of 
the First World War; most especially is he weak on the 
East, which is quite surprising in a man aspiring to be 
one day a British historian. Military, economic, tech- 
nological or social factors he almost completely ignores. 
For instance, the critical situation of the spring of 1918, 
brought about by the military defections of Russia and 
Italy, and by the victorious German drive in the West 
as well as in the East, was such a decisive turning point 
that it should have been properly evaluated. 


Taking at random the much-discussed case of dismem- 
berment of Austria-Hungary: during just this period the 
possibility of a final victory definitely blinded the 
“second-rate minds” of the Austrian diplomats and 
ended the secret negotiations for a separate peace con- 
ducted by President Wilson, with British and French 
approval, from 1917 to March, 1918. The Empire 
could have been preserved in the form of a federation. 
Self-determination of nations was one of the means to 
achieve the end, not a specific program. 


Mr. Seaman is merciless in treating the “moral mega- 
lomania,” the “profound idealism and profounder ignor- 
ance” of Woodrow Wilson. He is no more gentle with 
Lloyd George who, according to Seaman, “hardly under- 
stood foreign affairs at all.” 


However, on many points one must agree with Mr. 
Seaman, mainly in his description of the political sys- 
tem of Germany. The was was, indeed, a failure of 
human intelligence, courage and good will. As a pos- 
sible key to the history of the twentieth century’s second 
half, Mr. Seaman speculates on the alliance of Teuton- 
Anglo-Saxon, (Germany, England, the United States), 
against Latin and Slav, (pp. 157, 158); and concludes 
with an obvious truism that only great powers could 
start or prevent wars. One cheerful ray of hope may be 
added: contrary to past history, the terrible destructive- 
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ness of modern weapons seems to be scaring the military 
men to pacifism, for the first time in history. 


Antonin S. Kalina, Ph.D., 
Lakewood, Ohio 


* * * 


Macartney, Clarence Edward 
Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals 


Funk &Wagnalls. June 8, 1956. 335p. $5.00. 


The United States Navy has been sadly neglected by 
Civil War historians. ‘When mention is made, the 
Navy generally is relegated to a secondary position. The 
reading public can rattle off at random the names of 
Grant, Sherman, Thomas and Sheridan. But ask for 
the names of five Union naval heroes, Farragut and 
Porter are about the only two remembered today of the 
thousands who sailed before the mast. 

Doctor Edward Macartney has written a short naval 
history of the Civil War as seen through the lives of 
nine men. The book begins with a short account of 
that pungent diarist, Secretary of the Navy, Gideon 
Welles. The Connecticut abolitionist managed suc 
cessfully to keep hack politicians from becoming rear- 
admirals. Welles was ably assisted during the War 


by the first Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Gustavus | 
It was Fox who gave his blessing to the | 
Monitor and thereby ushered in the age of iron ships | 


V. Fox. 


and wooden men. 


Our first admiral was a rock-faced old man named | 
He was a midshipman in the Navy at the | 


Farragut. 
ripe old age of nine! All his battles were fought against 
forts. He took New Orleans in 62 and Mobile in 64. 
Chapter Three is the story of Andrew Hull Foote. 
When Grant moved against Fort Donelson, Foote was 
on the Tennessee river with his gunboats. Following 
in rapid order are vivid personal accounts of Samuel 
DuPont, the McClellan of the Navy, John A. Dahlgren, 
confidant of President Lincoln and inventor of a gun 
that helped shorten the War. 

Swiss-born, John Ericsson built the ironclad Monitor. 
To captain the “coffeebox on a raft” the Navy appoint 
ed John L. Worden. The South always remembered 
Worden. He was their first prisoner of war. Little 
known, William Barker Cushing was dismissed from 
Annapolis for misconduct. On October 27, 1864, 
Cushing rammed the Confederate ironclad Albemarle 
on the Roanoke river. By many, this was considered 
the bravest deed of the Civil War. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals includes the seldom told story 
of Napoleon Collins who seized the Florida in a Brazil 
ian port. Collins became the subject of an international 
incident for his daring and audacity. Collins acted 
first and then considered the consequences. After the 
war the United States fired a twenty-one gun salute to 
Brazil for Collins’ violation of the laws of neutrality. 
Until 1864, John A. Winslow was little known to the 
people of the United States. On a Sunday morning in 
June, 1864, Winslow sank the Confederate raider. 
Alabama, off the coast of Cherbourg, France. Winslow 
rose from naval obscurity and was promoted to Com 
modore. This chapter also carries an interesting story 
of the Alabama captain, Raphael Semmes. 


The book ends with David Porter. Like Foote, Porter 


was a river admiral. Porter was inclined to berate tht 
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famous and great of his day. He made the mistake of 
writing caustic letters that ended up in Navy files. The 
chapter on Porter is too long and lacks the interest of 
the other naval personalities. 


I don’t know what system Dr. Macartney used to make 
his selection, but a chapter on Charles Wilkes would 
be in order. Many of the chapters could be shortened 
to provide space for the captain of the San Jacinto. 
The book, Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals, is excellent. It is 
written in non-technical language and is adequately 
documented. There are bearded admirals and pictures 
of ships of the United States Navy. On the whole this 
work is a refreshing addition to Civil War literature. 
Salt air and the cold wind remind the reader that this 
great nation had a navy in 1861 and it wasn’t a political 
one, thank God. 
Frank C. Brown, 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Corbett, Scott, with Captain Manuel Zora 
The Sea Fox 
Crowell. June 1, 1956. 244p. $3.50. 


Manny Zora was one of Cape Cod’s most colorful rum- 
runners when the Prohibition era made smuggling booze 
a big business. But he was local and little; he was a 
fisherman turned to greener pastures and a man who 
must work for a syndicate. Manuel had a strange code 
of ethics, he believed “one could operate outside the 
law, and one could be a criminal, but the two things 
were not necessarily the same. It depended on where 
one drew the line.” This brought him into conflict 
with the local Chief of Police, the Coast Guard, hi- 
jackers, and even the syndicate itself. 


The cat and mouse game of rumrunning has a thrill 
to it, and the era provokes a wild nostalgia but the tale 
itself is too little and too late to have more than minor 
value as entertainment or personal history. 


James Gallagher, 
New York, New York 


* & * 


Morison, Samuel Eliot The Atlantic Battle Won 
Little, Brown. Mar. 1956. 399p. $6.00. 


This is Volume X in the author’s History of U. S. Naval 
Operations in World War II, in a contemplated Four- 
teen Volumes. It covers a two-year period from May, 
1943-May, 1945, and includes operations in all of the 
oceans except the Pacific. 


Samuel Eliot Morison was a professor of American 
History at Harvard, when World War II broke out and 
convinced President Roosevelt that history should be 
written during the events, not after, and by a partici- 
pant, not a spectator. He was commissioned in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve and served throughout the rest of 
the war. His history is written from his own experi- 
ences, plus an immense amount of correspondence and 
official documents, made available by his position. 


In the Battle of the Atlantic, Volume I of his history, 
Morison started the Naval activity against the U-Boats. 
In the present volume he continues the story of the 
fight to get supplies and men to Europe from the 
Americas. It is a detailed narrative of the steps used 
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to overcome the wolf-packs, the acoustic torpedo, and 
the snorkel, by the Navy and the Air Force. 


Too minute operations are enlivened by descriptions of 
special actions between German submarines and de- 
stroyers and between subs and aircraft. Ships’ logs as 
well as survivors’ tales fill the pages with exciting epi- 
sodes. It is truly a departure from the history studied 
in school, where some seven years of the Revolution 
covered only a few chapters. 


In the preface of the book, the author gives us four 
pages of references from which the book has been drawn 
in order “to avoid an excessive number of footnotes” 
and then on every page, with few exceptions, we find 
small numerals directing us to footnotes, which, in 
turn, tell us the document, the speech, or the ship’s 
log from which the details were taken. It may be said 
that this is Volume X of an Encyclopedia of U. S. 
Naval Operations in World War II, rather than a his- 
tory. It is too minute for the average reader—full of 
memories for a participant—and an excellent reference 
book for the student. 
John B. Cullen, 


Chevy Chase, Maryland 
* * * 


Pearson, Margaret M. Bright Tapestry 
Macmillan. May 22, 1956. 310p. $3.75. 


As the sub-title suggests, this is “the Story of the Stately 
Homes of England—their History, their Ghosts, 
Witches, Highwaymen, Mermaids and other Strange 
Connexions” or, as the author words it in her preface 
it is “a book about the personalities behind some of the 
homes of England,” for there is little direct informa- 
tion about the latter and much, composed of fact and 
fiction, concerning the former. 


Where figures of history are examined little new infor- 
mation is presented, thus the chapter Tudor Intrigue 
centered on Henry VIII, some of his wives, and various 
court flunkeys follows a familiar pattern. Syon House, 
once a monastery, at one time housed the Seymours, 
then the Dudleys, and became a prison for Katherine 
Howard. Blickling Hall is haunted by the ghosts of 
the Boleyn clan but Anne’s share favors the halls of 
Hever Castle in Kent as well. The Gunpowder Plot 
treats of sedition, intrigue of another kind, and suspense 
as the unfortunate Plotters see themselves betrayed, 
hunted and captured at last. In following these events 
the reader rides with Robert Catesby, Francis Tresham, 
Robert Winter, his brother Thomas, Guy Fawkes and 
others from house to house in their escape across the 
shires. 


The misadventures of Charles II sustain one’s interest 
from the time of his departure from Worcester pursued 
by Cromwell’s men in a northward path to freedom. 
At Whiteladies House the impoverished Roman Cath- 
olic Penderel family hid the King and Richard Penderel 
accompanied him as he pressed perilously onward to 
finally board ship for France at Brighton. En route tc 
the coast he was protected at Upper House in Madeley, 
owned by Francis Wolfe; at Mosely Old Hall, where 
the owner Thomas Whitgrave, his elderly mother and 
their chaplain, Father Huddleston, guarded him from 
the enemy. Charles owed his life to the loyalty of his 
subjects who knew how to recognize Caesar. 
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The author calls Charles II the human common de- 
nominator of her book because of his own close associa- 
tion with the many homes described and because his 
fourteen or fifteen children on marrying formed close 
connections with them also. The architectural com- 
mon denominator is the Tower of London where so 
many victims of the wrath of Kings and Queens and 
politically ambitious men suffered and died. There is a 
touch of St. Thomas More in one of its lesser known 
victims, James Redcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, who 
was captured after the Jacobite Rising of 1715. Ac- 
knowledgment of the Hanoverian succession and re- 
nunciation of his faith would have meant freedom but 
Derwentwater refused. A note to his wife’s parents 
on execution day went: “By giving me your charming 
daughter, you made me the happiest of men. For she 
loves me tenderly and constantly; she is honour itself, 
and has had my honour for this world very much at 
heart, but my happiness in the next has made her 
vigilant to support all her misfortunes and mine. This 
morning we parted—my heart and hers were ready to 
break.” 


Informative, entertaining and accurate reporting make 
Bright Tapestry exactly what the title implies with the 
reservation to be expected from the many tarnished 
threads that run through pattern that renders it suit- 
able for adults only. 
Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


* * * 


Lockhart, Robert Bruce 

Putnam. June 8, 1956. 303p. $4.00. 
After twenty-five years of public reminiscing about his 
wandering and productive life, Sir Robert Lockhart 
pauses for his first thorough look at England. The pro- 
noun in his title is significant: born in Fife, he thinks 
of himself not as English but as a detached observer. 
English readers will dispute a Scotman’s objectivity and 
be nettled by his frank statement of their shortcomings; 
but almost surely they will be disarmed by his geniality 


Your England 
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The Search for Bridey Murphy (III) Bernstein 
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Gift from the Sea (Ila) Lindbergh 
A Night to Remember (1) Lord 
Arthritis and Common Sense (Ila) Alexander 
Eloise (1) Thompson & Knight 
Profiles in Courage (1) Kennedy 


Jan. 15, 56 
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and equal readiness to notice England’s merits and 


Scotland’s faults. 


Lockhart’s own career provides the line of development 
and yields three major divisions. The first covers 
schooling, continental travels with his schoolmaster 
father, Malaya, and consular service in Russia. Many 
absorbing Victorian and Georgian sidelights are in- 
cluded, but chiefly this phase gives an over-all estimate 
of the English. Lockhart traces their success to a lack 
of imagination to foresee crises, a sense of adventure, 
level-headedness, working rather than talking, and in- 
difference to danger. At the same time he bemoans 
their snobbism, nonchalance at the wrong time, and 
resistance to change. 


The second book recalls the frivolous ’twenties and de- 
pression ’thirties. London, the Prague legation, bank- 
ing in Central Europe, and ten years in Fleet Street are 
the locales. Here, as throughout the book, the pages 
teem with fascinating, meandering talk of personalities, 
books, movies, sports, and events of familiar memory. 
Churchill, Belloc, Bennett, Wells, Eliot, Beaverbrook, 
neylon stockings night clubs, Hitlerism, street-walkers, 
Wally Simpson and the abdication—the parade is end- 
less, entertaining, and probing. 


A view of the war years, America’s role as savior and 
resented benefactor, and England’s abysmal decline 
seen largely from the vantage point of a columnist for 
the Times concludes the book. The picture of cul- 
tural, social, and moral deterioration is saddening. 
Significant writing has faded. Catholics are the only 
ones with a live religion. The welfare state has de- 
stroyed the spirit of adventure that made England great. 
The low moral standards, especially of women, are 
startling. The economy is sick. Devolution for Scot- 
land seems eventually an inevitable climax to dis 
mantlement of the empire. Can England revive? Lock 
hart is hopeful that an educated youth, rid of class 
privilege and insular prejudice will some day save her. 


No thoughtful reader can fail to find interest in Lock 
hart’s material and enjoyment in his presentation. The 
casual style and unfailing humor join perceptiveness 
and currency to assure palatable as well as profitable 


reading for adults. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


x * * 


Cassini, Marguerite Never a Dull Moment 
Harper. Apr. 11,1956. 366p. $5.00. 


Marguerite, daughter of Arthur Paul Nicholas, Marquis 
de Capizzuchi de Bologna, Count de Cassini, was her- 
self proclaimed Countess by special decree of the Czar 
Nicholas II. She is the mother of two sons, Igor and 
Oleg, both socially prominent. For them and their 
children, she says, she has written her memoirs, t 
reveal to them the kind of “Lost Atlantis” world prior 
to the First World War in which she figured as the 
daughter of a diplomat who served as ambassador in 
Peking and Washington. In the latter capitol she was 
the subject of a great deal of publicity as a beautiful 
and somewhat madcap leader of the younger social se 
and the official hostess of her father’s embassy. Two 
thirds of the book are concerned with this pre-World 
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War milieu. The more interesting, potentially, years 
of hardship and struggle to survive after the Russian 
Revolution get rather scant and, from the reviewer’s 
viewpoint, unsatisfactory treatment. This is primarily 
a woman’s book about the kind of woman’s world many 
women like to dream. Most men will find it too chi-chi 
for their taste; which is, probably, just at it should be. 


* * 


Truman, Margaret and Margaret Cousins 
Souvenir 
McGraw-Hill. May 21,1956. 365p. $3.95. 
Miss Truman, with the assistance of Margaret Cousins, 
has told the story of her life in great detail up to the 
Trumans’ departure from Washington, in 1952, and in 
most condensed form from then to the time of her 
engagement. The story is one of an average girl— 
personal interest, trials and activities are in the fore- 
front always. 
Life in Independence, Missouri, was fairly ordinary 
with anyone’s usual encounters with playmates, school 
friends, and relatives. The move to Washington, when 
Mr. Truman was elected to the U. S. Senate, was an 
earthquake in the life of the daughter; but the details 
of the existence of a senator’s family, identical in nature 
with those of life in Independence, have no particular 
public interest. White House life, seen after F.D.R.’s 
death, may have more appeal; but still Miss Truman 
was a school girl during a good part of her stay there. 
Her diaries apparently had copious references to celebri- 
ties met, but nothing significant appears. Of course, 
Miss Truman graduated from college, her election to 
become a singer took her away from the family a great 
deal. Miss Truman has, it seems, achieved some suc- 
cess in the entertainment worid and that independently 
of her connections. 
Nevertheless, despite the background of her life, there 
is little in the autobiography to interest any but the 
publicly curious and there is nothing for the reader in 
search of meaning. Naturally, it is the story of a pleas- 
ant and somewhat independent American girl and, as 
such, is suitable reading for all ages. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
West River, Maryland 


*x* * * 


Crompton, Margaret 

Passionate Search: A Life of Charlotte Bronté 
McKay. May 31, 1956. 252p. $3.95. 
Admirers of Charlotte Bronté will be delighted with 
Margaret Crompton’s biography of the nineteenth cen- 
tury novelist’s “Passionate Search” for love and fame. 


The two hundred fifty-two page volume brings to life 
a sympathetic portrait of “Currer Bell,” as Charlotte 
chose to call herself, and a gallery of portraits includ- 
ing her four sisters who died of tuberculosis; her brother 
Bramwell, the thwarted alcoholic genius and her much 
maligned father, Reverend Patrick Bronté. There are 
also vignettes of Matthew Arnold, Thackery Southey, 
the Carlyles and Harriet Martineau all of whom Char- 
_ met after the publication of her first novel “Jane 
yre.” 

Miss Crompton also reveals proof of Miss Bronté’s 
hopeless infatuation for her teacher, Constantin Heger 


with whom she persisted in corresponding, despite the 
objection of his righteously indignant wife. We learn 
of the mental anguish Charlotte endured when she re- 
jected the proposals of marriage from Henry Nussey, 


Mr. Bryce and Willie Weightman. 


Through the magic of the biographer’s pen we see 
Charlotte as a timid student, a governess, a school 
teacher, a housekeeper, a seamstress, an artist and 
eventually a companion to her blind and dyspeptic 
father from whose tyranny she finally escaped when 
she married the devoted curate Arthur Bell Nicholls. 


Miss Crompton keeps her reader in suspense until the 
very last page of her story when the “Passionate 
Search” ends with Charlotte’s untimely death due to 
complications subsequent to pregnancy within the year 
after her marriage. 


The author displays a keen insight into the complicated 
psychiatric problems of the Bronté family as well as a 
thorough understanding of the constitutional weakness 
which was aggravated by the austerity of life in the 
Parsonage at Haworth. 


With the continuous popularity of Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
The Professor, Villette throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury the reader must conclude that Miss Bronté’s Pas- 
sionate Search has ended in immortality. The book is 
recommended for all readers. 


Lenore Philbin, 
Archbald, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Perkins, Eleanor Ellis Eve Among the Puritans 
Houghton, Mifflin. June 12, 1956. 238p. $3.50. 

This is subtitled “A Biography of Lucy Fitch Perkins.” 
The subject was the author of a long series of books 
for children, the “Twin” books, designed to promote 
solidarity and understanding of other races and nations. 


The author of the biography is the daughter of the 
subject. 


Lucy Fitch was born in 1865 and died in 1937. Her 
writing years were the last twenty-five of her life. But 
the major portion of this narrative is devoted to the 
time up to her marriage with her cousin Dwight Per- 
kins in 1891. The Fitch family lived in Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan and the story of the family life 
is one of trivial detail. Growing, Lucy was sent to Art 
School in Boston and, after graduation, worked for the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. She had apparently, judg- 
ing from her school composition and some letters care- 
fully reproduced here, a strong will and a caustic wit, 
but her activities and her interests contain nothing to 
compel the casual reader. 


Of most interest to this reader is the curious dedication 
of the book to lauding the Puritan tradition (although 
Lucy herself is praised for growing out of formal reli- 
gion into some nebulous form of private “worship”) 
coupled with an almost inevitable bias against “Ro- 
manism.” Despite the avowed purposes of the subject 
in her literary work, the only nationality other than 
“American” referred to in the book is always mentioned 
with a sweeping condemnation. And the solicitous 
masking of the character defects of the Fitch family, 
taken in conjunction with the denunciation of defects 
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in others, reminds one that Hudibras has a universality 
that even makes it ever applicable. 

The philosophic flaws in this biography, easily assimi- 
lated in many another work, are enough to render this 
essentially colorless, odorless mixture uncommendable. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
West River, Maryland 


* * * 


Arnothy, Christine 
I Am Fifteen and I Don’t Want to Die 


Dutton. June 11, 1956. 124p. $2.75. 


This little book contains the reactions of a fifteen year 
old girl to the siege of Budapest by the Russians in 
1944. The city was being defended by Hungarians and 
Germans, who were finally driven out by the Russians. 
Christine and her father and mother and some eight 
or ten others lived for months in the basement of the 
apartment building which had previously been their 
home. Pista, a member of the Hungarian forces, be- 
friended them and brought them the food without 
which they would have starved. After the Russians 
took the city, Christine and her parents managed to 
leave for their small farm in the country. In 1948 the 
three left Hungary secretly and reached Vienna, after 
a hazardous journey. 


The book ends with the arrival of the small family in 
Vienna, but without funds or friends. Just what hap- 
pened to them thereafter is not made clear, but the 
information on the book jacket assures us that Chris- 
tine was married in Paris in 1949, that this book won a 
French prize and that Christine has another book writ- 
ten, a novel, that is to be published in 1957. Appar- 
ently, then the miseries and rigors detailed at great 
length in this book have ended on a comparatively 
happy note. Presumably the material here presented 
is autobiographical and is especially interesting as it 
seems to give us an authentic picture of the war from 
the viewpoint of a fifteen year old girl who ,despite all 
her privations, did not want to die, as she assured the 
priest who visited her and other penitents in the miser- 
able cellar in which they lived during the siege. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


Aldridge, John W. In Search of Heresy 
McGraw-Hill. May 17, 1956. $4.00. 

Cardinal Newman, in one of his Discourses, describes 
those who, when they criticize “. . . like blunt weapons, 
tear and hack instead of cutting clean . . . mistake the 
point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, mis- 
conceive their adversary, and leave the question more 
involved than they find it.” 


John W. Aldridge in his book In Search of Heresy, 
which purports to be a study of “American Literature 
in an age of conformity,” does indeed hack and tear, 
waste what strength he has on trifles, and most cer- 
tainly leaves the question more involved than he found 
it. It is certainly a topic that warrants considerable 
attention; but Mr. Aldridge’s consideration leaves a 
whole lot to be desired. For in this volume we have 


Arnothy — Aldridge — Hampshire — Berlin 


Best SELLERS 


merely a catch-all of disjointed opinion through which 
the author sets up as targets many of those who are 
considered highly in American letters today and then 
proceeds to dispose of them one by one. Critic, poet, 
and novelist alike come within range of Mr. Aldridge’s 
big guns. 


There are ten chapters here, but actually only one, 
“The Writer in the University,” is worth our time. In 
it rather convincingly we see delineated the teacher 
poet, teacher-critic, and the teacher-novelist as he be 
comes less the poet, critic, and novelist and so very 
much more the teacher consumed with maintaining a 
reputation, improving his university status, and father. 
ing, (with each graduating class), succeeding genera 
tions of teacher-poets, teacher-critics, etc. As a con 
sequence of this we wind up with a kind of incestuous 
merry-go-round in which creative work is written within 
ivied walls, criticized by those who live behind them, 
and finally such criticism is published in journals stem. 
ming from those same institutions. 


Mr. Aldridge calls for a return, not to the starving, 
poem-for-a-gin-in-the-San-Remo-Bodenheim type of 
writer, but perhaps to a not so secure, not so conform 
ing, creative type who is fired less by the attentive 
graduate students who sit at his feet, and more by the 
“world without those walls.” 


Briefly, other valid points made by the author are his 
thoughts on the “Southern writer’s” seeming ability to 
say more that is worth saying than his Northem 
brother, the impact of massproduction pocket books on 
young authors, and the function of the book critic. But 
these are indeed mighty slim gleanings in a book which 
poses as a serious commentary on contemporary Ameri 
can Literature. Most of what is said here would bear 
listening to over a pitcher of beer at the “Nass” (almost 
all of this was delivered at Princeton’s Christian Gaus 
Seminars in Criticism), but surely it should not have 
been dignified as literary criticism by its publication. 


Matthew R. O’Rourke, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Hampshire, Stuart The Age of Reason 
Houghton, Mifflin. Mar. 22, 1956. 186p. $3.00. 
Berlin, Isaiah The Age of Enlightenment 
Houghton, Mifflin. Apr. 30,1956. 282p. $3.00. 

Two more books of the six-volume series on the Great 
Ages of Western Philosophy have appeared. Thes 
two deal with the 17th and 18th Centuries respective 
ly. However, it is not the chronological division that 
is emphasized. Philosophical periods are marked rathe 
by their peculiar inspiration, guiding faith and inte: 
lectual framework. This six-volume series attempts t! 
catch some of these elements by brief historical sketch 
of the periods in general and of the outstanding phi 
losophers in particular. Characteristic excerpts from 
the writings of these philosophers form the bulk of th 
volumes. 


It is certainly impossible for one to understand ade 
quately the contemporary world without knowing som¢ 
thing about the 17th and 18th Centuries, for at the 
time were sown the seeds whose fruit is still part ¢ 
our daily fare. The decline of Scholasticism, the reje’ 
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tion of authority, the discovery of physical science, the 
exaltation of mathematics, the mechanical-model view 
of the universe—all these have left their impact on our 
thought and lives, whether we are aware of it or not. 
The beginnings of all this are found in The Age of 
Reason, the 17th Century, in men like Galileo, Hobbes, 
Descartes and in the great rationalists, Spinoza and 
Leibniz. Fittingly, Stuart Hampshire gives a large part 
of his volume to Leibniz, the universal genius who best 
of all typified the expanding, infinite horizons of his 
period. 


Our present age breathes with a skepticism and agnos- 
ticism that springs from empiricism. The roots of this 
are to be found in the so-called Age of Enlightenment, 
the 18th Century, when men like Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume turned philosophy into introspective, descriptive 
psychology. Isaiah Berlin concentrates his comments 
and selections around these three men. 


Both volumes give a good brief view of their respective 
periods. They give enough of first-hand sources to 
stimulate the reader to realize the need to consult the 
philosophers themselves. Hampshire’s and Berlin’s 
commentaries, while necessarily dictated by their own 
philosophical faiths, (which are not particularly en- 
lightened as far as Scholasticism is concerned), are, by 
and large, objective and helpful toward an initial ap- 
praisal of the men treated. Oversimplification, of 
course, will always take its toll. Both books are recom- 
mended to those who like a readable introduction to 
the well-springs of modern thought. 


Edward J. Sponga, S.J., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Scranton 


*x* * * 


Sartre, Jean-Paul 
Philosophical Library. 


Being and Nothingness 
May 23, 1956. 638p. $10.00. 
Sartre’s major opus has long been a work as sedulously 
avoided by the soi-disant existentialist as Das Kapital 
by the parlor pink. It is a ponderous work and an 
authentic one. It contains the method and data which 
are in the foreground of European thinking today. Its 
content must be understood if Scholasticism is to re- 
main alert rather than smugly self-satisfied and inert. 
For it strikes at the heart of the problem of transcend- 
ence which is so widely under attack in philosophy and 
in the literature of philosophical inspiration. 


The subtitle, “An Essay on Phenomenological Ontol- 
ogy,” indicates Sartre’s technique. He has taken Hus- 
srl’s phenomenology, i.e. the study of all that appears 
or presents itself to a logically purified consciousness, 
and with Heidegger, has subordinated to the rank of 
an instrument for furthering the exploration of being, 
ie, ontology. This gives the book its ultimate import- 
ance. The details of Sartre’s psychology, the distinction 
between the en-soi and the pour-soi, and its effects on 
freedom and the concept of society, have value in 
themselves, but their greatest raison d’étre is their posi- 
tn in the over-all approach of modern thought to a 
Philosophy of being through the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. 


An excellent translation of a difficult book. But Sar- 
tes works are on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 


Sartre — Michel — Abels — Dayton 
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The Truth About Flying Saucers 
Criterion. June 8, 1956. 255p. 


Michel, Aime 
Translated by Paul Selver. 
$3.95. 

The title of this book leads one to expect that the 
problem of the flying saucer is herewith cleared up. 
That is far from the truth; in fact the book intensifies 
the problem. 


Perhaps a better title for the book would be “The His- 
tory of the Flying Saucers” because the author gives a 
very comprehensive account of the various phenomena 
going back in history and in modern times covering 
even very remote regions. 


When it comes to explanations of the phenomena the 
book is more negative than positive. The defects in the 
various explanations which have been offered up to 
this time, are pointed out. In this regard considerable 
attention is given to the book Flying Saucers written by 
Donald H. Menzel, professor of Astrophysics at Har- 
vard University. 


For the vast majority of readers who have never seen 
a flying saucer the book will be valuable because there 
are some excellent photos from fine sources .. . one is 
an official Coast Guard photo. 


The book raises a point which is interesting—why is 
there so much secrecy connected with the official in- 
vestigations? This seems to be true of both the United 
States and England. The two possible solutions of not 
stirring up public panic or of not revealing facts to 
Russian spies seem inadequate. 


An example of this secrecy is the startling episode in 
which Captain Mantell lost his life. He started off in 
pursuit of a flying saucer and his plane disintegrated. 
The remains of the plane and his body, according to the 
author, have been carefully kept from public view and 
investigation. 


M. Michel is called “the eminent French mathemati- 
cian and engineer” on the dust cover of the book but 
beyond that we are not told anything about him. He 
writes well—in a clear easy-to-read style. 


Of special interest to Catholic readers is a brief chapter 
written by Father Francis J. Connell, C.S.S.R., in which 


life on other planets is discussed. 


Everyone who is interested in current events and who 
thinks that there is “nothing to the flying saucers” will 
find this book of interest. MM. Michel after serveral 
years study believes that the chances are 90 out of 100 
that there are flying saucers and 60 out of 100 that 
they are from another world. 


James J. Ball, S.J., 
Buffalo, New York 


*x* * * 


Abels, Jules The Truman Scandals 


Regnery. 1956. 319p. 
Dayton, E. L. Give ’Em Hell Harry 
Devin-Adair. 1956. 250p. $3.50. 

After Harry S. Truman had written his memoirs, it 
was inevitable that a revisionist school would not be 
long in assembling. No presidential memoirs have ever 
been so vulnerable to attack as those of Mr. Truman 
who seemed to have a fetish for reminding the Ameri- 
can people of his perspicacious sense of historicity. 


$3.75. 
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There have been three notorious eras of political 
scandals in American history. President Grant ended 
his administration with a most unusual apology for the 
frailities of his two terms. President Harding suffered 
a mental depression and fatal physical collapse. Harry 
S. Truman suffered a brazen lapse of memory. His 
critics are now trying to insure that the American peo- 
ple will not forget the era of deep freezers, mink coats, 
five-percenters, and tax-evading tax collectors. 


Jules Abels, using his legal talents, has written a care- 
fully compiled analysis of the corruption which was 
exposed in congressional hearings and federal court 
trials. These hearings and trials were almost com- 
pletely conducted under the auspices of Democratic 
chairmen and judges appointed by either President 
Roosevelt or President Truman. It comes somewhat 
of a shock to find that Mr. Truman has dismissed 
Abels’ book as a compilation of lies. More of a shock 
is the revelation of the vast number of individuals who 
were apprehended in their venality; the amount of 
money involved will make an honest taxpayer wince. 


Mr. Dayton’s work is concentrated upon the quick 
tongue of Mr. Truman and his equally quick pen. 
From Kansas City to the White House Harry Truman 
displayed a snappish temperament which fitted his role 
of machine-type politician but was ill-fitting to the role 
of elder statesman which he seems to covet these days. 
From Independence, Missouri, to Potsdam Harry Tru- 
man was surrounded by bourbon-drinking cronies who 
proved to be his worst enemies. In thirty years of pub- 
lic life Harry Truman rewarded incompetency with 
lucrative appointments; his critics were castigated by 
gutter-type language in oral or written form. 


The skeletons in Mr. Truman’s life are aired by both 
Dayton and Abels. In neither case is there a sign of 
viciousness but there are signs of remarkable restraint 
and sardonic humor. Mr. Truman invited such a sup- 
plement to his memoirs and his writer urges the former 
president to share some of his discomfort with his in- 
adequate ghost writers. These two books certainly 
shall not be the last criticism of the Truman era. Un- 
questionably they were published in this campaign year 
to forestall the influence (and even the candidacy) of 
Mr. Truman at the Democratic national convention. 
Such motives do not reduce the worthwhileness of 
these publications. Republicans will relish them; Demo- 
crats will leaf through the indices warily; and, all 
Americans will read them goggle-eyed. 


* * * 


Guérard, Albert Napoleon I 


Knopf. 1956. 195p. $2.50. 

It is most difficult to become enthused about a dema- 
gogue as distant as Napoleon I. There have been so 
many napoleonic figures during the past century and a 
half that only an unique approach to the Corsican’s 
career could arouse contemporary interest. Guérard’s 
flippant and discursive literary demitasse should satisfy 
neither the novice nor the scholar of Napoleonic 
literature. 

It is not an unfair generalization to describe Albert 


Léon Guérard as a literary student who has never dis- 
played an ability to discern objective values and truths. 


Guérard — Hammond — Butler 


He is and has been a self-described liberal but his | 


liberalism is of the pragmatic variety. 


Catholics will be particularly disturbed at his snide 
confusion of the Church as an institution and Catholic 
personalities in their worldly activities. In one alarm. 
ing passage Guérard even finds Canon Law giving way 
to the material advantage of the Church. 


In an effort to define the purpose of this book, this 
reviewer must resurrect the term “potboiler.” The 
reader might wisely invest this rather high price in 
five or more of the paperbacks recommended in the 
Pocketbook reviews of Best Sellers. 


Francis X. Gannon, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Scranton 


x * * 


Hammond’s Map Library 

C.S. Hammond & Co. June 15, 1956. $9.95. 

Nine large maps, each 50 inches by 33 inches, more 
highly colored but not as detailed as the National Geo 
graphic Society’s maps of similar dimensions, are each 
folded separately to fit into a book-like box (94” x 
124”), in this “home and school library.” The map 
are of the United States, Canada, North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, the 
World. Included with the maps is a bound index of 
16 pages, ten pages of which list place names and such 
geographical phenomena as rivers alphabetically, refer. 
ring to the proper map on which each appears by lati 
tude and longitude (degrees and minutes only); the 
other six pages are devoted to “world distribution 
maps” on necessarily small scale, showing estimated 
distribution of religions, languages, population density, 
occupational priorities, mineral deposits, agricultural 
and other resources. The maps will make nice wall 
decorations. Folding and unfolding is awkward and 
wearing. The Index is so closely printed as to suggest 
requiring a reading glass as aid. The book-styled cas 
is useful mostly as an attractive boxing for gift purposes. 


x * * 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints, (edited, revised and 

supplemented by Herbert J. Thurston, S.J., and 

Donald Attwater) 

Kenedy. May 24, 1956. Four Volumes (saced) pp. xxiii 
1 720; xxii I 692; xx I 707; xx 1 705. $39.50. 

This is a handsomely printed and bound collection d 
the complete edition of the lives of the Saints which 
the Rev. Alban Butler originally published in London 
between 1756 and 1759. The original work contained 
together with solidly written and often credulous a 
counts of saintly men and women, daily homilies « 
moral sermons appended to the “lives.” The origind 
work has here been thoroughly revised and suppl 
mented, as well as thoroughly edited by two of th 
most competent historians of modern England. Th 
homilies and sermons have been either complete! 
omitted or shortened drastically to brief meditative 
paragraphs. The actual “lives” have been amended it 
accord with the best and most up-to-date _historicd 
research and rely considerably upon the extensive crit’ 
cal work done by the Bollandists. The result is one 
the most attractive and readable collections of inspirint 
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» biographies. i 
| day of the year assigned as the “feast day” of the 


The lives are arranged according to the 


saints; alphabetical index tables make reference easy. 
They are also annotated critically and note is made to 
significant documentary sources. Each volume is in- 
dexed; the fourth volume adds a general index, cover- 
ing all four volumes, and two charmingly written essays 
by Father Thurston: A Memoir of Alban Butler and 
an essay on Beati and Sancti. Every library, private or 
public, should find this set a valuable and popular 
addition to reference sections. The wiser and more 
affluent public librarians will find it advisable to order 
two sets: one for reference and one for circulation. 


* * * 


Wake Up the Echoes (edited by Bob Cooke) 
Hanover House. May 14, 1956. $3.50. 

Wake Up the Echoes is a neat compilation of the best 
Sports Stories appearing in The New York Herald- 
Tribune over the last thirty-five years. Bob Cooke does 
an excellent job in editing and comes to the task by 
right of his own position today as a sports writer. In 
getting this book together an eye was had as to event 
and as to writer. Wake Up the Echoes boasts there- 
fore of a double richness. 

Every mature sports fan will thrill to these pages and 
anostalgia will set in as he relives events and memories 
in baseball and football and tennis and golf. And that 
isnot the end. Christy Mathewson and Babe Ruth and 
Lou Gehrig, the Four Horsemen, Harvard and Yale, 
Army and Navy, Bill Tilden and Helen Wills and 
Bobby Jones, to say nothing of Gertrude Ederle and 
Jack Dempsey and so much, much more. 


The book is also stylish—such a variety of sports styles. 
There are names to be conjured with like Heywood 
Broun and Grantland Rice and Kieran and McGeehan 
and Palmer and Rennie and Vidmer and Smith. What 
agalaxy of names! Interested in English writing? Wake 
Up the Echoes makes a unique contribution. In the 
more than ninety short articles done by some seventeen 
sports-writers craftsmen—men and styles are laid bare. 
Provocative and informative, to say the least, in the 
study of style. 

Bob Cooke’s introduction tells us that “this is a collec- 
tion of stories of great sports events as they were writ- 
ten by great sports writers down through a small corri- 
dor of time.” That’s it. Most men and many women 
will want this volume, to read, to enjoy and to treasure. 


M. H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York 9, New York 


* * * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
WkIndicates book Specially Recommended 
kIndicates book Recommended 


Annixter, Jane, and Annixter, Paul 
Drawings by Paul Laune. Holiday House. 
220p. $2.75. 

A well-written, sensitive story concerning a boy recently 
tecovered from polio, a renegade colt he rescued and 
cherished, and Poojer, his ranch dog. Clem Mayfield 


The Runner 
Apr. 15, 1956. 


Cooke — Annixter — Armstrong — Asimov— 
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lived with his uncle and aunt at High Ranch in Wyo- 
ming and helped to train polo ponies. Capturing a 
wild roan colt, coveted by local ranchers because of his 
beauty, speed and agility, Clem had high hopes of 
training “The Runner” for field or track, only to be 
discouraged by his Uncle Nathan, by the latter’s horse 
trainer, and by an English polo expert lately come to 
the ranch. Only Poojer seemed to understand and 
share Clem’s regard for the renegade horse. It was the 
dog which remained faithful and helped the horse 
through a long winter, when the wild called them both 
to the range and left them to survive predators, blizzards 
and starvation, after Clem failed to find them. 


Clem’s acceptance of disappointment in his plans for 
“The Runner” and his facing up to greater responsi- 
bilities at High Ranch make a good story for older high 
school students. They will like the authors’ under- 
standing of a young boy’s love for an animal, and their 
excellent picture of survival on the open range, as well 
as of the social instincts animals display in the face of 
fear and danger. (N.B.: August choice of the Young 
People’s Division of Literary Guild.) 


Frances C. Dowling, 
Dunmore High School, 


Dunmore, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


* Armstrong, Richard 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 
1956. 180p. $2.50. 
Seventeen-years-old and temporary third mate of the 
Drumlogan, a tramp steamer, Jim Naylor was at the 
wheel the foggy night the ship hit a submerged iceberg 
and sank. For six days, he fought fog, cold and waves 
in a jolly boat, along with two green apprentices, an old 
seasoned sailor, and a resentful, insecure senior appren- 
tice. Landing on a desolate rock, the little group spent 
almost five weeks trying to attract the attention of pass- 
ing ships, before they moved the boat to the opposite 
side of the rock, and set off again. Four days later, a 
coast guard cutter offered to pick them up, but the five 
finished what they had started by continuing their 
course until they reached St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
A first-rate adventure story, this is also good character 
study. Jim, tempted temporarily to retreat from the 
responsibility imposed by his rank, takes charge, handles 
the difficult senior apprentice with understanding, and 
plans their escape, with the very able help of the older 
sailor. Spine-tingling, but controlled, descriptions of 
the fury of the open waters, and realistic action on the 
part of the humans concerned, make this an unusually 
fine sea story. This is skillful writing. 


x * * 


Cold Hazard 
Houghton. Mar. 15, 


*x Asimov, Isaac Inside the Atom 
Illustrated by John Bradford. Abelard-Schuman. Apr. 12, 
1956. 176p. $2.75. 

This is the clearest, most logically developed, and most 
interesting explanation of atomic construction, isotopes, 
stability, transmutation, energy, dangers and peace-time 
uses, that this reader has happened upon. Carefully 
explaining each new term used, the author does not 
hesitate to recall explanations or identifications made 
on earlier pages, in order to clarify a new step in his 
exposition. Short sentences, illustrations from familiar 
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things about us, clean-cut diagrams, frequent use of the 
friendly second-person plural, and above all a forceful, 
logical scheme for his data, result in a not-to-be-over- 
looked accompaniment for the high school chemistry 
class. It may also be counted upon to attract readers 
of the author’s science fiction, for private exploration. 
Not the least of the returns these readers will derive 
is contained in one short paragraph: “Man is confident, 
as never before, that, if he can only master himself, he 
can master the universe.” 


*x* * * 


*Barrow, George 

Your World in Motion; The Story of Energy 
Illustrated by Mildred Waltrip. Harcourt. Apr. 5, 1956. 
181p. $2.95. 
Popular science, which opens by calling attention to the 
fact that the world and everything in it is in a state of 
motion. Follow separate chapters on the motion of 
water, air, heat, the sun, waves, electrons and elec- 
tricity, sound, the telphone, radio and television, and 
atomic energy. In each, the human implications are 
brought out, without straining or exaggerating. Very 
simply, informally and interestingly presented, the 
book uses illustrations from the commonplace to make 
principles clear. It should make superior supplemen- 
tary reading for a general science class, or for an intro- 
ductory physics class. One date cited may be a mis- 
print, since the statement is later changed. Diagrams 
and line drawings are excellent. Indexed. 


* * * 


*Berrill, Jacquelyn 

Albert Schweitzer, Man of Mercy 
Illustrated with drawings by the author. Dodd. May 14, 
1956. 200p. photogs. $3.00. 
An admiring, factual, human-interest account of the 
great contemporary humanitarian, which begins with 
an emotionally stirring report of Schweitzer’s visit to 
Oslo, 1954, to receive the Nobel prize money awarded 
him two years earlier, and ends with a description of 
the observance of his 80th birthday, 1955, in Lam- 
baréné. Between first and final episodes, the story of 
his long life, many accomplishments, and dedicated 
service to the African natives is ably recounted. Con- 
cluding chapter is a brief estimate of his importance 
for the rest of mankind: “ ‘Here is a man, as a man 


should be. Go thou and be likewise.’ ” 


The book uses no artifices such as supplied dialog or 
worked-up enthusiasms. So dynamic a_ personality, 
however, comes forcefully through the quiet, direct 
writing, and the African scene is easily realizable. An 
inspiring volume about an inspiring person, which will 
probably appeal more immediately to senior high 
readers but which is within the grasp of their younger 
siblings. 


*x* * * 


Burns, William A. Man and His Tools 
Pictures by Paul Hutchison. McGraw. May 23, 1956. 
158p. $2.75. (Whittlesey House book) 

Simpler in presentation and scope than Adler’s Tools 
in Your Life (cf. Best Sellers, Mar. 15, 1956) and with 
less emphasis on historical development, this book by 
the assistant director of the American Museum of 


Barrow — Berill — Burns — Cantwell — Carpenter — Clément 


Best SELLERS | 


Natural History opens with a short motivating section, 
followed by an attention-holding chapter on ancient 
man and his tools. Thereafter, individual chapters are 
devoted to knives, hammers, saws, scrapers and drills, | 
fire, transportation, power, fastenings, levers, and stand. | 
ardized measurements. The pattern for each of these | 
is similar: how the tool developed over the years, the 
forms it has at present, and precautions to be taken in 
its use. Informal in presentation, clear and exact in its 
descriptions, conclusive in assigning implications for 
human society, the book is excellent junior high ma. 
terial and within the easy grasp of 5-6th grades. In. | 
dexed, and generously illustrated with clean-cut line 
drawings. 


* * * 


Cantwell, Robert 

Famous American Men of Letters 
Illustrated by Gerald McCann. Dodd. Apr. 27, 1956, 
192p. $3.00. 
Bio-critical articles on 13 famous American writers | 
(Cooper, Irving, Prescott, Poe, Melville, Parkman, | 
Crane, and others), with a concluding chapter tracing | 
the essentially American characteristics of our national | 
literary output, as revealed by the earlier writers and | 
by a half-dozen late 19th-century and 20th-centur | 
authors. Cantwell’s biographical summaries are lively, | 
penetrating and judicious. His literary evaluations 
equally sound, will awaken sympathetic response in | 
young readers’ hearts as he points out plateaus of dull 
ness, inaction and strain as well as good techniques 
His book makes a good introduction to literary criticism, 
and should be helpful ammunition for the individual 
book report and for the class assignment in the history 
of American literature. It may even lead to the young 
person’s reading more widely among the books dis 
cussed. 


zx * * 


Carpenter, Bruce The Last Walk 
Lothrop. May 24, 1956. 185p. $3.00. 


A pleasant junior novel which does not dip beneath 
the surface in its depiction of a competent young Irish 
German girl, 18 years old and newly graduated from 
high school, who becomes the housekeeper in a select 
boarding house. Two of the paying guests fall in love 
with her; a secret engagement to the young man from 
Boston brings her an invitation to his home to be looked 
over by relatives. In spite of two social errors on het 
part, the relatives decide she will “do” after a couple 
of years at finishing school. Whereupon the girl de 
cides she will marry the honest farmer’s son from Iowa 


The book is interesting in its recital of conventions and 
clothes of the 1908-09’s, and in the contrast of Boston 
conservatism and Flatbush freedom. Young girls wil 
like it in spite of an improbable situation or two, and 


two-dimensional characters. 

* * * 
*Clément, Marguerite In Franc 
Illustrated by William Péne du Bois. Viking. Apr. 1956 


151p. $3.00. 

Reflecting the author’s love and admiration for he 
native land, this is a glowing picture of modern Franc, 
with many rich details from her historic past to explail 
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conditions found today. Climate, topography, sec- 
tional differences, making a livelihood, festivities, home 
life, Chartres Cathedral, great men and women of 
earlier ages, and of yesterday (Jeanne d’Arc, Vincent 
de Paul, Henry IV, Pasteur, etc.) and the changes in- 
duced by two world wars—all are woven into a smooth 
narrative. Fresh, breezy anecdotes leaven the account. 
The overall picture may be just a little brighter than 
actuality, but the author is cautious in speaking of 
recent changes in social and industrial conditions. The 
double-page line drawings convey a sense of stateliness 
and grandeur, while the smaller pictures show delight- 
ful humor. There is an index but unfortunately no 
map. In general, for junior high and up, and excellent 
collateral reading for beginning French classes. 


zs *& 


Criss, Mildred A Book of Saints 
Dodd. May 14, 1956. 156p. $3.00. 


Opening with a brief chapter on the beatitude of the 
saints, the author relates the Sermon on the Mount to 
the lives of the Holy Family, John the Baptist, Mary 
Magdalen, Jude the Obscure, Paul, Christopher and 
Bernard, Francis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, and the Little 
Flower. For the early saints, she draws heavily upon 
legend and tradition, introducing many details for 
which no scholarly consensus has been reached, and 
over-simplifying her data into unqualified statements. 
The reader gets no feeling for place or period in any 
of the accounts. A rather complicated dual system of 
bibliography and item-reference has been set up, but 
this does not include a source for her June 25th date 
as St. John’s Day, nor for sending John the Baptist into 
the desert at 12 years of age. A minor point, but a 
jarring one, is the introduction of extraneous items such 
as Omar Khayam’s verse (“‘Come, fill the Cup, and in 
the fire of Spring”) when describing St. Francis’ disgust 
with his gay companions. And, in spite of valiant 
championship of the “Unforgotten St. Jude,” the reader 
is not sure he knows more about that saint’s life when 
he has finished reading his chapter. A block of effec- 
tive reproductions of well-known art pieces opens the 
book, and the jacket reproduces Lauren Ford’s exquisite 
nativity scene from her Ageless Story. Addressed to 
ages 10-14. It is difficult to recommend this book as 
one that every child should read. 


Rev. George Andriuska, 
Department of Religion, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


illus. 


Derleth, August 

Illustrated by John Lawn. Farrar. 
$1.95. (Vision Books) 

A well-integrated, objective marshalling of the main 
facts concerning the Founder of the Jesuits, which while 
it does not make an especially stirring book does not 
lag or fail in its narrative. Much of the action is ad- 
vanced by means of easy, natural dialog, a fact which 
will endear the book to younger readers. They will 
probably be just as well pleased that the historical back- 
ground is not extensively built up. The adult reader 
is grateful that no attempt was made to minimize or 
disguise Ignatius’ difficulties with the Inquisition, though 


Saint Ignatius 
May 21, 1956. 184p. 


Criss — Derleth — Dillon — J. Douglas — Duncan 
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he could wish that both the Founder and the faithful 
man around him had come out more substantially as 
persons. For grades 6-9. 


* * * 


Dillon, Eilis The House on the Shore 
Funk & Wagnalls. Apr. 20, 1956. 250p. $2.75. 


Sixteen, and intent on making his way in the world and 
perhaps his fortune, Jim O’Malley set out for his uncle’s 
home, Cloghanmore House, where he expected a warm 
welcome. The neighbors disillusioned him and the 
foreboding atmosphere of the decaying “House on the 
Shore” disheartened him; but the desperadoes who took 
over the house while his uncle lived in a tree only 
made Jim determined to discover what was going on. 
From one of the sturdier villagers he learned why his 
uncle was despised throughout the area, and from that 
villager’s son Jim got aid a-plenty in foiling the despera- 
does and in straightening out Uncle Martin. Well- 
written, with good pace, well-sustained suspense, and 
flavorful Irish idiom and custom. The setting is par- 
ticularly rich ond colorful. Both boys and girls of 
12-16 should like it. 

Frances C. Dowling, 

Dunmore High School, 

Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


*s * & 


*Douglas, John Scott 

Caves of Mystery; The Story of Cave 

Exploration 
Dodd. May 14, 1956. 273p. photogs. $3.00. 
The author of Summits of Adventure reverses his direc- 
tion in his companion book on spelunking, a readable, 
well planned and compact overview of the adventures 
and findings of “cave crawlers” who descend into the 
bowels of the earth for the fun of it. Beginning with 
an explanation of the formation of caves, and safety 
procedures to be observed therein, he devotes a chapter 
each to: the history and contents of Mammoth Cave; 
Carlsbad Caverns; Calaveras Caverns and other Ameri- 
can caves which have given up rich evidence of pre- 
historic life; European and American experiences with 
floods and water-traps; divers who risk their lives plung- 
ing through unknown waters; the bats, blind fish, glow 
worms and other fauna found in some caves; “week- 
end explorers,” which includes teen-age exploits; lava 
caves; cave paintings; cave revelations of human use 
many thousand years ago. He concludes with an ac- 
count of the various attempts made over 30 years to 
reach the greatest depth in earth, and the record set 
by the Cadoux party in plumbing the Berger Cave in 
France, 1954. The wealth of fascinating data, as well 
as the easy, anecdotal and vivid handling of these facts, 
make a book of adventures which ought to be one of 
the most popular of this year’s teen-age publications. 


*x* * * 


Down the Mast Road 
191p. $2.75. (Whittlesey 


*Duncan, John M. 
McGraw. Apr. 30, 1956. 
House book) 

In New Hampshire, December, 1775, 15-year-old Oba- 
diah Merritt, man of the family while his father was 
serving in the navy, was hired “to go masting,” i.e., to 
help transport a huge tree trunk intended for a mer- 
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chant ship under construction at the wharf. Though 
he was paid two shillings a day for labor, his oxen 
drew the same pay and were counted on to contribute 
a more important share in the job. Follows a lively 
account of the difficulties in getting the tree out, the 
poor living conditions provided for a happy-go-lucky 
crew, the dangers from accident and the obstacles im- 
posed by the weather, the excitement of the villagers 
as the mast train passed through, together with a few 
references to old days when the king’s arrow marked 
timber set aside for the Royal Navy. Best of all are 
the life-like characters with which the story deals, 
Obadiah especially. 


x *& & 


Engeman, Jack 

Annapolis; The Life of a Midshipman 
Foreword by Admiral Robert B. Carney, USN (Ret.) Loth- 
rop. June 1, 1956. 152p. photogs. $3.50. 
Engeman, Jack West Point; The Life of a Cadet 
Foreword by General Matthew B. Ridgway, U. S. Army 
(Ret.). Lothrop. May 28, 1956. 152p. photogs. $3.50. 
Picture-texts which through clear, sharp, human-in- 
terest photographs accompanied by a line or two of text 
for each show the daily life of appointees to two Service 
Academies. Barracks life, classroom work, athletics, 
recreation and extracurricular activities, June Week, 
the practice cruises for midshipmen and Camp Bruck- 
ner for cadets, are shown in their respective volumes. 
Interesting and revealing, with some usefulness for 
occupational purposes, but still very special and of 
limited service other than as table books. 


* * * 


The Glass Slipper 
Mar. 2, 1956. 


Farjeon, Eleanor 
Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. Viking. 
187p. $2.75. 

A charming, book-long retelling of the Cinderella fairy 
tale, which retains the essence of the original and adds 
delightful details in harmony with it. Light-hearted, 
scaling the ridiculous at times, sustaining a sense of 
wonder and the rightness of things, the version adds 
new scenes, characters, incidents, and makes distinct 
types of the wicked stepmother, her precious daughters 
and the father. Of the new characters added to the 
caste, the pompous Herald and the loyal Zany are par- 
ticularly happy. A liberal sprinking of verse appro- 
priate to the situations, and illustrations which interpret 
the story perfectly, increase enjoyment for girl readers 


of 5-7th grades. 
*x* * * 


A Horse Named Joe 
Little. Feb. 15, 1956. 


Gard, Robert E. 

Illustrated by C. W. Anderson. 
237p. $2.75. 

Striking horse pictures illustrate the story of a boy 
newly released from a reform school. Returning to his 
unsympathetic uncle’s ranch, Sam McRae came to the 
help of a ratty-looking horse, which thereupon followed 
him home. When some months later a promoter set up 
a 500-mile race in Alberta Province, Sam entered his 
Joe-horse and won over the hateful pair who had sent 
him to prison unjustly. Sam seems an overly meek 
individual, his uncle’s change of heart is not fully moti- 
vated, and the plot is pretty worn. But the author 


Engeman — Farjeon — Gard — 





Hartwell — Jackson — Index 


knows his Edmonton-Calgary Road and its history, | 


and he knows ranch life as well. Younger boys—and 


girls, too—will like this. 
x= * 


Hartwell, Nancy Senorita Okay 
Illustrated by Genia. Holt. May 31, 1956. 224p. $2.75, 
Although the plot takes 17-year-old Patricia O’Kane to 
study at the Institute of Arts, San Miguel, Mexico, we 
get more about Mexican life than about the study of 
art, in this story of her six-months stay. The transition 
from a small Ohio town to a strange country was 3 
challenging one, but the girl’s interest in people and in 
the new surroundings helped her arrive at independ. 
ence. The students she met, the housekeeping arrange. 
ments made, the customs and sights (Christmas cele 
brations included) observed, the progress in her work, 
and the solution of a slight and not too credible “mys 
tery,” all make a friendly, positive, if slight, narrative. 
The focus upon the honesty and contentment of the 
Mexican, and on his courtesy to people of different 
nationality and religion, is sound. The author know 
the setting from having lived there, and she gives her 
readers a satisfactory feeling of reality about the place. 


* * * 


Jackson, C. P. and Jackson, O.B. Hillbilly Pitche 
Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. McGraw. Apr. 30, 
1956. 168p. $2.50. 

There was no doubt that Wilson Hadley, newly tran: 
ferred from a small Tennessee hill-country school to: 
big northern city high school the last week of March, 
was a good pitcher. But he couldn’t take it—“it”’ being 
the razzing of Thad Coin, his rival and a veteran 2 
Tri City High. Coach Disher, Captain Tower, and 
Grandma Hadley, all tried to help; to no avail, how 
ever until Wilson learned to battle himself. With the 
exception of a bit of home life with Grandma, a certain 
history class during which Wilson made his first red! 
contribution, and an unusual assembly program co-star 
ring Thad and Wilson, Hillbilly Pitcher is all basebel| 
practice and games. The large-print pages teen-at! 
baseball players will absorb quickly, but the expressive! 
illustrations they will stop over. Girl baseball-fans wil 
like the ever so slight romantic touch brought in by 


Midge Burns, a Tri City High cheerleader. 


Sister M. Emma, SS.C.M., 
St. Joseph Memorial School, 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 
INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 


Note: After the reference to the book reviewed there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classification 
= book. These are the groups to which the symbols 
refer: 
I. Suitable for General Reading. 
II. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 
a. Content and Style Too Advanced for Adoles- 
cents. 
Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
b. Immorai Language or Incidents Which Do 
III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permissible 
for Discriminating Adults. 


IV. Not Recommended for Any Class of Reader. 
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Author Title and Classification 
Aldridge, John W. In Search of Heresy (Ila) 
Alexander, Dan Dale 

Arthritis and Common Sense (Ila) 
Alexander, David Die, Little Goose (I) 
Algren, Nelson A Walk on the Wild Side (IV) 
Allen, Robert T. The Grass is Never Greener (I) 
Amis, Kingsley That Uncertain Feeling (IV) 
Anderson & Blumenthal The Kefauver Story (I) 
Anderson, Thomas Your Own Beloved Sons (IIb) 
Aradi, Zsolt The Popes (1) 
Arnothy, Christine 
I Am Fifteen and I Don’t Want to Die (Ila) 
Astrachan, Sam An End to Dying (IIb) 
Athas, Daphne The Fourth World (IIb) 
Ayres, Lew Altars of the East (IV) 
Bach, Marcus The Will to Believe (III) 
Balchin, Nigel Fall of a Sparrow (Ila) 
Barbu, Zevedi Democracy and Dictatorship (Ila) 
Barker, Dudley This Green and Pleasant Land (IIb) 
Barrett, Michael The Reward (Ila) 


The Sudden Strangers (Ila) 

1000 Beautiful Things (1) 
Bates, H. E. The Sleepless Moon (IIb) 
Beecroft, John 


Kipling: A Selection of His Stories and Poems (Ila) 


Barrett, William 
Barrow, Marjorie (ed.) 


Benson, Ben The Ninth Hour (I) 
Benson, Robert Hugh Richard Raynal, Solitary (1) 
Berlin, Isaiah The Age of Enlightenment (Ila) 
Bingham, John Inspector Morgan’s Dilemma (1) 
Bishop, Jim The Golden Ham (1) 
Bissonette, Georges Moscow Was My Parish (1) 
Boll, Heinrich The Train Was on Time (IIb) 


Bonner, Paul Hyde With Both Eyes Open (I) 


Bourne, Peter When God Slept (Ila) 
Branston, Brian Gods of the North (Ila) 
Brooks, Emerson M. The Growth of a Nation (1) 
Brooks, Van Wyck Hellen Keller (Ila) 
Brown, Fredric The Lenient Beast (1) 


Kings Go Forth (Ila) 
Lincoln and the Tools of War (1) 


Brown, Joe D. 


Bruce, Robert W. 


Buck, Pearl Imperial Woman (IIb) 
Burdick, Eugene The Ninth Wave (IIL) 
Burman, Ben Lucien Seven Stars for Catfish Bend (I) 
Butler, Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints (I) 
Cameron, Charles S. The Truth About Cancer (I) 
Campbell, Patrick 

A Short Trot with a Cultured Mind (Ila) 
Carrouges, Michael Soldier of the Spirit (I) 
Cassini, Marguerite Never a Dull Moment (I) 
Chamberlain, Anne The Soldier Room (IIb) 
Chotzinoff, Samuel Toscanini (1) 
Churchill, Winston S. The Birth of Britain (I) 
Chute, B. J. Greenwillow (Ila) 
Clark, Mrs. Mark  Captain’s Bride, General’s Lady (I) 
Clune, Henry W. The Big Fella (IIb) 
Cohn, David L. The Fabulous Democrats (Ila) 
Cohn, Victor 1999: Our Hopeful Future (IIb) 
Collins, Thomas The Golden Years (IIa) 


Cooke, Bob (ed.) 
Coombs, Charles 


Wake Up the Echoes (I) 
Survival in the Sky (1) 


Cooper, Kent The Right to Know (IIa) 
Corbett & Zora The Sea Fox (I) 
Cottrell, Leonard Mountains of Pharaoh (1) 
Coxe, George H. Suddenly A Widow (1) 


The Beauty-Queen Killer (Ila) 
Passionate Search (1) 

A Thing of Beauty (I) 
Widow’s Web (1) 

Bellevue is My Home (Ila) 


Creasey, John 
Crompton, Margaret 
Cronin, A. J. 

Curtiss, Ursula 
Cutolo, Salvatore 


Davis, Burke Gray Fox (1) 
Davis & Small A John La Farge Reader (I) 
Dayton, E. L. Give ’Em Hell Harry (Ila) 


De Beauvoir, Simone The Mandarins (III) 
Dela Bedoyere, M. The Archbishop and the Lady (Ila) 


De Latil & Rivoire Man and the Underwater World (1) 
Delmar, Vifia Beloved (IIa) 
De Lubac, Henri Splendour of the Church (Ila) 
De Mare, George The Empire (IIb) 
Dennis, Patrick Guestward, Ho! (I) 
Desio, Ardito Victory Over K-2 (I) 
De Vries, Peter Comfort Me With Apples (IV) 


Index 
Page Author Title and Classification 
118 Dinneen, Joseph Underworld, U.S.A. (Ila) 
Dombrowski, Roman Mussolini: Twilight and Fall (Ila) 
55 Dooley, T. A. Deliver Us from Evil (1) 
77 Dos Passos, John The Theme is Freedom (Ila) 
88 Douglas, W. O. Russian Journey (Ila) 
28 Du Bois, William A Season to Beware (IIb) 
13 Dugan, James Man Under the Sea (1) 
101 Duke, Osborn Sideman (III) 
10 Dunn, Robert World Alive (Ila) 
58 Eberhart, Mignon Postmark Murder (I) 
118 Edwards, Samuel The King’s Messenger (Ila) 
44 Fairbairn, Douglas A Man’s World (Ila) 
90 Farmer, Frances The Wilson Reader (I) 
53 Feuchtwanger, Lion Raquel (IIL) 
FitzGibbon, Constantine 20 July (LD) 
54 Fleischman, Theo. Double Exposure (Ila) 
70 Fletcher, David W. Himalayan Tea Garden (I) 
32 Fortune, Editors of The Fabulous Future (Ila) 
11 Frank, Pat Forbidden Area (Ila) 
5 Frizell, Bernard Ten Days in August (IIb) 
64 Fullam, Raymond B., S.J. The Popes on Youth (I) 
75 Gardner, Erle S. Case of the Demure Defendant (IIa) 
24 Garrison, Maxine The Angel Spreads Her Wings (1) 
Garve, Andrew The End of the Track (I) 
43 Germain, Walter M. 
109 The Magic Power of Your Mind (IV) 
51 Gesell, Ilg & Ames 
118 Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen (Ila) 
17 Gibbs, Peter A Flag for the Matabele (Ila) 
68 Gilbert, Anthony And Death Came, Too (I) 
98 Giles, Janice Holt Hannah Fowler (Ila) 
89 Goldthorpe, John The Same Scourge (Ll) 
74 Gollwitzer, Kuhn & Schneider Dying We Live (1) 
108 Gorman, Mike Every Other Bed (Ila) 
16 Goudge, Elizabeth The Rosemary Tree (Ila) 
66 Graham, Billy The Seven Deadly Sins (1) 
- Graham, Hugh (ed.) 1000 American Things (I) 
35 Grattidge, Harry Captain of the Queens (I) 
73 Graystone, Geoffrey 
71 The Dead Sea Scroll and the Originality of Christ (Ia) 
1 Grierson, Edward The Second Man (I) 
87 Griffin, J. H. Nuni (Ila) 
23 Grigson & Gibb-Smith People (1) 
120 Guérard, Albert Napoleon I (IIb) 
15 Hagopian, Richard Wine for the Living (IIb) 
Halliday, Brett The Blonde Cried Murder (Ila) 
63 Hammond, C. S. Hammond’s Map Library (I) 
13 Hampshire, Stuart The Age of Reason (Ila) 
116 Hansen, Robert Murder is Where You Find It (I) 
26 Hargrove, Marion The Girl He Left Behind (Ila) 
2 Harris, Mark Bang the Drums Slowly (IIb) 
43 Hartley, L. P. A Perfect Woman (Ila) 
64 Hastings, Cecily Questions and Answers (I) 
100 Hawkins & Lomask The Man in the Iron Lung (I) 
> Heinrich, Willi The Cross of Iron (III) 
68 Herchinger, Fred M. Adventure in Education (I) 
69 Heriat, Philippe The Spoiled Children (IIb) 
32 Hersey, John A Single Pebble (Ila) 
121 Hibbs, Ben (ed.) Saturday Evening Post Stories: 1955 (LD) 
76 Hickling, Hugh Falconer’s Voyage (IIb) 
44 Hilton, James 
115 H.R.H.: The Story of Philip Duke of Edinburgh (1) 
95 Hodeir, Andre Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence (Ila) 
18 Hoehling, A.& M. The Last Voyage of the Lusitania (1) 
35 Holden, Curry The Hill of the Rooster (Ila) 
117 Horne, Alistair Return to Power (Ila) 
86 Huddleston, Trevor Naught of Your Comfort (Ila) 
17 Huie, W. Bradford Ruby McCollum (IIb) 
69 Hunter, Alan Gently By the Shore (I) 
100 Hutchison, John Faith, Reason and Existence (III) 
102 Innes, Michael A Question of Queens (1) 
119 James, Henry Autobiography (Ila) 
88 Jennison, Keith The Boys and Their Mother (I) 
100 Kauffman, Stanley Man of the World (IV) 
94 Kay, Teresa The Burning Jewel (Ila) 
6 Kaye-Smith, Sheila All the Books of My Life (Ila) 
9 Kelland, Clarence B. Death Keeps A Secret (IIb) 
45 Keogh, James C. This is Nixon (1) 
63 Ketcham, Hank Wanted: Dennis the Menace (I) 
94 Keveson, Peter ubie’s Monument (IIb) 
45 Lanham, Edwin Death in the Wind (I) 
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Author Title and Classification 
Levine, Isaac Don Stalin’s Great Secret (1) 
Lewis, Ada Cook Jenny (IIb) 
Lindop, A. E. The Judas Figures (I) 


Your England (1) 

Faceless Adversary (1) 

Played By Ear (1) 

The Diaries of Theodor Herzl (1) 
Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals (1) 
The Barbarous Coast (II) 
Position Unknown (I) 

The Hoover Report (Ila) 
Shadow of the Monsoon (III) 
The Tramplers (IIb) 
Omnibus (IIb) 

Song of America (I) 

Girl in May (IIa) 

The Road (IIL) 

St. Ignatius and the Jesuits (1) 


Lockhart, Bruce 
Lockridge, F. & R. 
Lord, Daniel 
Lowenthal, M. (ed.) 
Macartney, C. E. 
Macdonald, Ross 
Mackersey, Ian 
MacNeil & Metz 
Manchester, William 
Manor, Jason 
March, William 
Mardikian, George 
Marshall, Bruce 
Martinson, Harry 
Maynard, Theodore 


McClellan, George B., Jr. 

The Gentleman and the Tiger (1) 
McGivern, William P. The Seven File (I) 
Mead, Jude The Hours of the Passion (I) 
Menen, Aubrey The Abode of Love (IV) 
Michel, Aime The Truth About Flying Saucers (IIa) 
Miers, Earl S. Robert E. Lee (1) 
Mills, C. Wright The Power Elite (Ila) 
Mills, G. A. The Saw Screams at Midnight (1) 
Monaghan, Jay The Man Who Elected Lincoln (IIa) 
Morison, S. E. The Atlantic Battle Won (Ila) 
Morris, A. S. 1000 Inspirational Things (1) 
Morris, Joe Alex What A Year! (1) 


The Signorina (IIb) 
Co-Responsibility in Industry (I) 


Myers, Henry W. 
Newman, Jeremiah 
Nicholson, Margaret 
A Manual of Copyright Practice (1) 
A Fearful Way to Die (LD) 
Obolensky, Ivan Rogues’ March (IV) 
O’Connor, Daniel H. Catholic Social Doctrine (I) 
O'Flaherty, Liam The Stories of Liam O'Flaherty (Ila) 
Padover, Saul A Jefferson Profile (1) 
Parker, Cornelia S. Fabulous Valley (IIb) 
Parry, Dennis Varvara (Ila) 
Payne, Robert A House in Peking (IV) 


Nolan, Jeannette 


Pearl, Cyril The Girl with the Swansdown Seat (IIb) 
Pearson, M. M. Bright Tapestry (Ila) 
Perkins, E. E. Eve Among the Puritans (IIb) 


Pfeiffer, John 
Polk, William T. 
Powers, J. F. 
Pusey, Merle J. 
Richards, Guy 
Ridgway & Martin 

Soldier: Memoirs of Matthew Ridgway (I) 
Rigney, Harold W. Four Years in a Red Hell (1) 
Robbins, Phyllis 

Maude Adams: An Intimate Portrait (Ila) 
Robinson, Frank The Power (IIb) 
Robinson, Robert Landscape with Dead Dons (1) 
Romulo, Carlos P. The Meaning of Bandung (1) 
Rooney, Frank The Heel of Spring (Ila) 
Rossiter, Clinton The American Presidency (I) 


The Changing Universe (I) 

The Fallen Angel and Others (Ila) 
The Presence of Grace (Ila) 
Eisenhower the President (I) 

Two Rubles to Times Square (1) 


Roth, Holly The Crimson in the Purple (1) 
Rovere, Richard H. The Eisenhower Years (1) 
Rushton, Charles Devil’s Power (1) 
Rutledge, Nancy Wanted for Murder (1) 


Sartre, J. P. Being and Nothingness (IV) 

Savage, Henry, Jr. 

River of the Carolinas: The Santee (1) 
The True Cross (III) 


Scarfoglio, Carlo 
The Cautious Overshoes (I) 


Scherf, Margaret 


Seaman, D. C. B. From Vienna to Versailles (Ila) 
Selby, John Time Was (Ila) 
Shaw, Irwin Lucy Crown (IIb) 
Sheean, Vincent Oscar Hammerstein I (1) 
Sheehy, Maurice The Priestly Heart (1) 
Sheen, Fulton J. Thoughts for Daily Living (I) 
Sheppard, William Out of My Darkness (1) 
Shirer, William L. The Consul’s Wife (Ila) 


Oh, The Family (IIb) 
Three Loves of Dostoevsky (Ila) 
Lazarus in Vienna (IIb) 


Simon, Clare 
Slonim, Max 
Slote, Alfred 


Best SELLERS) June 15 


Index 
Page Author Title and Classification 
113 Smith, Bradford Yankees in Paradise (Ila) 
92 Sneider, Vern A Long Way from Home (1) 
46 Sorokin, Pitirim A. 
116 Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology (Ila) 
110 Stanton, Edwin F. Brief Authority (1) 
70 Steen, Margaret The Unquiet Spirit (Ila) 
113 Steward, Davenport Way of a Buccaneer (IIb) 
114 Stewart, Mary Madam Will You Talk? (1) 
110 Stout, Rex Three Witnesses (I) 
47 Swanberg, W. A. Sickles the Incredible (Ila) 
72 Taylor, Ward Roll Back the Sky (IIb) 
24 Teilhet, Darwin The Road to Glory (1) 
17 Tobin, James E. (ed.) 
34 The Second “America” Book of Verse (1) 
107 Tokaev, G. A. Soviet Imperialism (I) 
47 Trevor, Elleston Squadron Airborne (IIb) 
56 Truman & Cousins Souvenir (I) 
98 Trumbull, Robert As I See India (1) 
Uhlan, Edward The Rogue of Publishers’ Row (IIa) 
6 Vanderbilt, Amy Everyday Etiquette (I) 
51 Van der Post, Laurens A Bar of Shadow (Ila) 
16 Von Matt & Hauser St. Francis of Assisi (I) 
48 Von Matt & Vian Saint Pius X (I) 
119 Wachtel, Curt S. Psycho-Medical Guide (Ila) 
35 Wagner, Geoffrey The Dispossessed (IIb) 
41 Walter, Richard Canary Island Adventure (I) 
15 Walton, Francis The Miracle of World War II (1) 
71 Ward, Maisie They Saw His Glory (I) 
115 Waugh, Hillary Rich Man, Dead Man (IIb) 
5 Wheeler, Sir Mortimer Still Digging (D) 
8 Whitaker, A. P. Argentine Upheaval (I) 
3 Wibberley, Leonard McGillicuddy McGotham (1) 
78 Wint, Guy Spotlight on Asia (1) 
Winter, Bevis A Noose of Emeralds (Ila) 
16 Wodehouse, P. G. America, I Like You (Ila) 
18 Woods, Ralph I. Catholic Companion to the Bible (Ila) 
90 Wylie, Philip Treasure Cruise (I) 
78 Wyllie, John Johnny Purple (IV) 
= Young People’s Books 
48 Allen, Merritt P. East of Astoria (I) 
109 Annixter, J. & P. The Runner (1) 
92 Armstrong, Richard Cold Hazard (1) 
33 Asimov, Isaac Inside the Atom (I) 
115 Asimov, Isaac 
117 Lucky Starr and the Big Sun of Mercury (1) 
95 Baker, N. B. Amerigo Vespucci (1) 
93 Barrow, George Your World in Motion (1) 
5 Benary-Isbert, M. Castle on the Border (1) 
101 Berill, Jacqueline Albert Schweitzer (I) 
49 Bishop, J. & V. Fighting Father Duffy (I) 
Bleeker, Sonia Mission Indians of California (I) 
96 Bloomfield, Howard Last Cruise of the Nightwatch (I) 
10 Bruckner, Margaretta Big, Brave and Handsome (I) 
Burns, W. A. Man and His Tools (1) 
57 Cantwell, R. Famous American Men of Letters (1) 
52 Carpenter, Bruce The Last Waltz (1) 
18 Clément, Marguerite In France (I) 
111 Craven, Thomas Rainbow Book of Art (1) 
27 Criss Mildred A Book of Saints (I) 
101 Daly, Maggie Kate Brennan, Model (1) 
109 Derleth, August Saint Ignatius (I) 
101 De Selincourt, Aubrey Odysseus the Wanderer (1) 
52 Diethelm, Walter St. Pius X (1) 
52 Dillon, Eilis The House on the Shore (I) 
119 Douglas, J. S. Caves of Mystery (I) 
Douty, Esther Ball in the Sky (D) 
67 Duncan, J. M. Down the Mast Road (I) 
4 Eaton, Jeanette The Story of Eleanor Roosevelt (I) 
109 Engeman, Jack Annapolis; Life of a Midshipman (I) 
114 Engeman, Jack West Point; Life of a Cadet (I) 
93 Farjeon, Eleanor The Glass Slipper (I) 
+ Ferrier, M. & B. God’s River Country (I) 
65 Gallois, Genevieve The Life of Little St. Placid (1) 
34 Gard, Robert E. A Horse Named Joe (I) 
16 Gard, Robert E. A Horse Named Joe (1) 
5 Gaul, Albro Complete Book of Space Travel (I) 
22 Gilbert, Kenneth Wolf Dog Valley (1) 
67 Grant, Madeleine P. Wonder World of Microbes (1) 
16 Hall-Quest, Olga Wyatt Earp, Marshal of Old West (I) 
49 Hartwell, Nancy Senorita Okay (I) 
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Carse, R 
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Author Title and Classification 
Jackson, C. P. & O. B. Hillbilly Pitcher (1) 
Johnson, E.Ned Wyatt Earp, Gunfighting Marshal (1) 
Johnson, Enid Nancy Runs the Bookmobile (I) 
Kjelgaard, Jim Big Red (I) 
Lane, Frederick A. Nat Harkins, Privateersman (I) 
Lazo, Hector On the Trail of Inca Gold (1) 
Longstreth, T. M. Doorway in the Dark (I) 
MacKaye, L. The Great Scoop (I) 
Malvern, Gladys Saul’s Daughter (1) 
McDonald & Ross Mystery of the Long House (1) 
Meyers, Jerome S. World Book of Great Inventions (1) 
Montgomery, R. Beaver Water (1) 
Musgrave, Florence Marged:Story of a Welsh Girl (I) 
Norton, Alice M. Space Police (1) 
Patchett, Mary E. Flight to the Misty Planet (I) 
Potter, Jean Flying Frontiersman (1) 
Proske, Roman Lions, Tigers and Me (I) 
Reeder, Russell P. Whispering Wind (1) 
Rich, Josephine Jean Henri Dunant (1) 
Richardson, Robert S. Second Satellite (1) 
Stefferud, Alfred Wonders of Seeds (I) 


Stuart, W. J. Forbidden Planet (IIb) 
Turngren, Ellen Listen, My Heart (1) 
Vaughn, John A. Canga (I) 


Wells, Helen 
Wells, Helen 
Introducing Patty Lewis: Home Economist (1) 


A City for Jean (1) 


White, Betty Teen-age Dance Etiquette (I) 
Williamson, J. S. Jocobin’s Daughter (I) 
Winterfield, Henry Detectives in Togas (I) 


Pocket Prints and Reprints 


Fourteen for Tonight (IIb) 

Rap Sheet (IIb) 

Pride and Prejudice (I) 

Never Plead Guilty (Ila) 

The American Drama (Ila) 
The Age of Enlightenment (III) 


Allen, Steve 
Audett, Blackie 
Austen, Jane 
Averbuch & Noble 
Bentley, Eric 
Berlin, Isaiah 


Blair, Clay Beyond Courage (Ila) 
Bradbury, Ray The October Country (Ila) 
Breslin, Howard The Silver Oar (IIb) 


Brooks, Cleanth 


Brown, Fredric 


The Well-Wrought Urn (IIa) 
His Name Was Death (Ila) 


Browne, Howard Thin Air (Ila) 
Burman, Ben Lucien 

The Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver (Ila) 
Cameron, Owen The Butcher’s Wife (Ila) 


Cardoza, Peter (ed.) 
A Wonderful Book for Children (I) 
The Third Bullet (Ila) 
Devil’s Spawn (IIb) 
The Golden Argosy (I) 


Carr, John Dickson 
Carse, Robert 
Cartmell & Grayson (ed.) 


Chekhov, Anton Peasants and Other Stories (Ila) 
Christie, Agatha So Many Steps to Death (Ila) 
Clapesattle, Helen The Doctors Mayo (1) 
Costain, Thomas B. For My Great Folly (IIa) 
Coulanges, Fustel de The Ancient City (III) 


Exile’s Return (Ila) 

Eye Witness (Ila) 

The Last Adam (Ila) 

The Frightened Fingers (Ila) 
Flood (I) 


Cowley, Malcolm 
Coxe, George H. 
Cozzens, James 
Dean, Spencer 
Dempsey, David 
De Sales, Xavier & Faure 
Goya: the Disasters of War (Ila) 
The Mean Street (Ila) 
Be My Victim (IIb) 
Books That Changed the World (III) 
Pay-Off at Black Hawk (Ila) 


Dewey, Thomas 
Dietrich, Robert 
Downs, Robert 
Drago, Henry 


Du Maurier, Daphne Mary Anne (IIb) 
Dupee, F. W. Henry James (1) 
Edwards, Frank My First 10,000,000 Sponsors (Ila) 
Eliot, George Middlemarch (I) 


Elston, Allan 
Engel, Leonard (ed.) 
New Worlds of Modern Science (III) 


Showdown (I) 


Fair, A. A. Cats Prowl at Night (Ila) 
Felsen, Henry Street Rod (Ila) 
Fisher, Clay The Brass Command (Ila) 
Flynn, T. T. The Angry Man (1) 
Foley, Martha Best Short Stories: 1955 (Ila) 
Gardner, Erle Stanley Case of the Fiery Fingers (Ila) 





Index 
Page Author Title and Classification 
124 Gardner, Erle Stanley 
38 Case of the Moth Eaten Mink (Ila) 
81 Godden, Rumer A Candle for St. Jude (Ila) 
81 Gordon The Case of the Talking Bug (Ila) 
81 Graziano, Rocky Somebody Up There Likes Me (IIb) 
81 Gregory, Horace The Poems of Catullus (IIL) 
38 Griffith, Maxwell The Gadget Maker (IIb) 
82 Hadas, Moses A History of Rome (Ila) 
39 Hall, Oakley Mardios Beach (IV) 
82 Hallern, E. E. Devil’s Canyon (1) 
39 Halper, Albert Atlantic Avenue (IIb) 
82 Hamilton, Donald Mad River (Ila) 
39 Heath, W. L. Violent Saturday (IIb) 
39 Heuman The Girl from Frisco (Ila) 
82 Hichens, Dolores Sleep With Strangers (Ila) 
83 Holden, Richard Snow Fury (1) 
83 Hopson, William Cry Viva! (IIb) 
39 Hunter, Sam (ed.) Modern French Painting (1) 
39 Hyman, Mac No Time for Sergeants (IIa) 
40 Jackson, Felix So Help Me God (IIb) 
83 James, Henry The Portrait of a Lady (Ila) 
po Jessup, Richard Night Boat to Paris (IIb) 
= Kallman, Chester Storm at Castelfranco (Ila) 
83 Kane, Frank Red Hot Ice (Ila) 
Kazin, Alfred On Native Grounds (I) 
83 Keller, Reamer Why the Long Puss? (Ila) 
84 Lacy, Ed Visa to Death (IIb) 
84 Leighton, Lee Beyond the Pass (Ila) 
84 Lieberman, Jerry Off the Cuff (IIa) 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow The Steep Ascent (I) 
Lippman, Walter The Public Philosophy (III) 
Lofts, Norah Bless This House (Ila) 
103 Loomis, Noel The Twilighters (Ila) 
19 Maresca, James My Flag is Down (IIa) 
60 Marquand, John P. Point of No Return (Ila) 
59 Marquand, John P. Sincerely, Willis Wayde (Ila) 
103 Marshall, Edison Benjamin Blake (IIb) 
60 Mason, F. Van Wyck Blue Hurricane (IIb) 
19 —_—_ Masters of Modern Drama (Ila) 
59 Mauriac, Francois Therese (Ila) 
60 Mayer, Martin Governor’s Choice (IV) 
60 McBain, Ed Cop Hater (Ila) 
19 McCaig, Robert Haywire Town (1) 
18 McGivern, William Waterfront (Ila) 
Mead, Harold The Bright Phoenix (IIb) 
19 Meredith, Scott Bar-4 Round-Up (1) 
18 Miller, Perry (ed.) The American Puritans (Ila) 
Mumford, Lewis From the Ground Up (I) 
103 Neider, Charles (ed.) Man Against Nature (I) 
59 Newman Apologia Pro Vita Sua (1) 
18 ———_—_— New Short Novels II (IID) 
19 Nielsen, Helen The Woman on the Roof (Ila) 
20 Nietzsche, trans. by Golffing 
104 Birth of Tragedy and Genealogy of Morals (Ila) 
19 Onis, Harriet de (ed.) | Spanish Stories and Tales (Ila) 
19 O’Rourke, Frank The Last Chance (Ila) 
20 Orwell, George Animal Farm (Ila) 
20 O’Sullivan, J. B. Don’t Hang Me Too High (Ila) 
103 Oursler, Fulton Lights Along the Shore (III) 
20 Overholser, Wayne Draw or Drag (Ila) 
18 — The Pace That Kills (IV) 
59 Patton, Frances Good Morning, Miss Dove (I) 
Pearson, F. S. Fractured French (Ila) 
103 Pirenne, Henri 
19 Economic & Social History of Medieval Europe (III) 
103 Pirenne, Henri Medieval Cities (Ila) 
19 Poe, Edgar Allen Selected Writings of E. A. Poe (1) 
104 Pohl & Kornbluth Presidential Year (Ila) 
104 Porter, Arabel J. New World Writing: No. 6 (IIb) 
20 Pringle, Henry heodore Roosevelt (I) 
103 Puzo, Mario The Dark Arena (IV) 
60 Reynolds, Jack Woman of Bangkok (IV) 
60 Richards, I. A. Practical Criticism (Ila) 
Richards, W. C. The Last Billionaire: Henry Ford (1) 
59 Rinehart, Mary Roberts The Wall (D) 
60 Roberts, MacLennan The Great Locomotive Chase (I) 
19 Rossiter, Clinton The First American Revolution (1) 
60 Rouse, W. H Great Dialogues of Plato (I) 
18 Savage, Les Once a Fighter (Ila) 
19 Schaefer, Jack The Pioneers (Ila) 
60 Schiffer, Don (ed.) 1956 Pocket Baseball Almanac (1) 
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Index Best SELLER; 


Author Title and Classification Page Author Title and Classification 
Schisgall, Oscar The Big Store (Ila) 104 Swiggert, Howard The Strong Box (Ila) 
Schoonover, Lawrence The Burnished Blade (Ila) 59 Symonds Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini (IIb) 
Schulberg, Budd The Harder They Fall (IIb) 59 Todd, Lucas Showdown Creek (Ila) 
Scott, Colonel Robert L. God Is My Co-Pilot (IIb) Twain, Mark Life on the Mississippi (LD 
Shapiro, Lionel The Sixth of June (IIb) Unamuno, Miguel de Three Exemplary Novels (Ila) 


Short, Luk High Vermillion (II 
ioe ia ttl om pkey / Waldo, Myra Round the World Cookbook (I) 59 


Shulenberger, Arvid Road the Fort (IIb. Waley, Arthur 
Seatiee, Pook P “frome Healer ie Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (IIa) 20 


,D Th Channel Tl. Wallace, Lew BenHur (I) 59 
Sete Tn wane Blend Money fo Washington, Booker T. Up from Slavery (1) 
Stevens, W. O. The Inspirational Reader (III) Wilson, Sloan The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit (Ila) 
Stock, Dr. Benjamin & Lowenberg, Dr. Miriam Wister, Owen The Virginian (I) 
Feeding Your Baby and Child (Ila) Wolpert, Stanley Aboard the Flying Swan (IIb) 
Stone, Irving Love is Eternal (1) Woodward, C. Vann Reunion and Reaction (IIa) 
Stone, Irving Lust for Life (IIb) Yates, Bill Forever Funny (Ila) 
Storer, John H. The Web of Life (I) Yerby, Frank Benton’s Row (IV) 
Stuart, W. J. Forbidden Planet (1) Yordan, Philip Man of the West (Ila) 


BEST SELLERS Entered as Second-Class Maite 
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